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FIRST SESSION 

RED PARLOR, NEW EBBITT HOTEL, 

Washington, D. C. 

Wednesday, May 27, 1914 

President WYER: The Association will 
please be in order. It has been the cus- 
tom heretofore to have an address of wel- 
come from the librarian of the state in 
which the Association is meeting at the 
time. But as Dr. Putnam said last even- 
ing to the general Association we are not 
invited to Washington; we come to Wash- 
ington as our right and as a sort of pleas- 
ant heritage that falls to all the people 
of the country to visit the capital person- 
ally, or in this more formal way. Dr. Put- 
nam would be the analogue of the local 
state librarian, but he has already wel- 
comed us in general session, and it does 
not seem requisite to put upon the pro- 
gram the customary addresses of wel- 
come and of response. 

Before proceeding to the program as it 
is printed, the chair will appoint a Com- 
mittee on nominations to consist of Mr. 
Brown of Indiana, Dr. Mcllwaine of Vir- 
ginia, and Mrs. Fowler of Illinois; and as 
an Auditing committee Dr. Owen of Ala- 
bama and Mr. Greene of California. The 
latter can get from the secretary-treasurer 
at the close of this session the very few 
vouchers and financial records that will 
form part of its work, and both commit- 
tees will be ready with a report at the 
second session. 

The chair will also appoint Mr. Godard 
of Connecticut, Mr. Green of West Vir- 
ginia, and Mrs. Cobb of Georgia as a Com- 
mittee on resolutions. 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

Your president has selected for a sub- 
ject "The state library and its librarian," 
and he has chosen certain specific topics 
that relate to the exact province and busi- 
ness of the state library. By this time 



these have been pretty well fixed — the aim 
and the work of the state library pretty 
definitely settled in our minds and in cur- 
rent practice throughout the country in 
those libraries which we are apt to con- 
sider typical. The American Library As- 
sociation has been discussing these things 
among others for nearly forty years, the 
National Association of State Libraries 
has been talking about them pretty ex- 
clusively for fifteen years, and some of us 
who are here today with others who, 
after zealous and gratefully-remembered 
service, are no longer present, have put 
in years of hard work on this very matter 
of settling the place and function of the 
•state library. During this time, as the li- 
brary movement has grown greatly 
in volume and extent, its work has 
differentiated sharply, and certain pro- 
nounced types of libraries have been 
developed, each taking for its province 
a certain part of the ever more high- 
ly specialized work. Of these types the 
state library is one. For the present pur- 
pose the term "state library" will not mean 
any library owned by the state, for this in 
different states would include the libraries 
of the state universities, the state histori- 
cal society, the normal schools or the 
charitable and penal institutions, which 
are themselves of other distinct types, as 
school, college or special libraries. 

By state library is here meant only that 
one library in each state which is thus 
specifically termed, which is located in the 
capital city, usually in the capitol build- 
ing, and which serves the government, 
people and library interests of the state 
as distinguished from any lesser or more 
restricted constituency. 

In this sense, the state library is part of 
the official equipment of every American 
commonwealth. The earliest were those 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey estab- 
lished 1796, Ohio 1817, New York 1818. 
In most states admitted to the Union since 
1800, the state library was established 
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very soon after admission; in many of 
them territorial libraries existed for some 
years before statehood. 

In seeking for the province of the state 
library, we find that it is usually formally 
defined by law, but it is clear at once that 
these earlier notions of this province 
would today appear narrow and inade- 
quate. From the thought of a library, 
usually a law library, chiefly or solely 
designed for the state's official family, the 
legislature, courts, administrative depart- 
ments and officers — in brief for state em- 
ployes — the conception latterly and in 
many states has grown to mean a library 
which, without dropping any of its orig- 
inal duties, shall hold much the same rela- 
tion to all library endeavor in the state 
as the Department of Education or Pub- 
lic Instruction holds toward all educa- 
tional endeavor. Besides the functions of 
advice, inspection, organization, extension 
and supervision which this comparison 
suggests, the state library should supple- 
ment all other libraries by serving as a 
central collection ready to send to any 
part of the state the unusual books that 
local libraries cannot supply. 

In this quest of the true province of the 
state library may we not, with assurance 
and for convenience and definiteness, set 
down a few points which discussion and 
experience have settled and upon which 
both theory and practice are by now 
agreed. 

First: A state-wide service. Ninety-five 
years ago the act founding the New York 
state library read that it should be "a pub- 
lic library for the use of the govern- 
ment and of the people of the state." If 
we are tempted to feel that the legislature 
then took refuge in a good-sounding 
phrase, with no far vision or full percep- 
tion of its wide implications, we can at 
least be very sure that as not New York 
alone, but other states as well have stead- 
ily advanced to the literal fulfillment of 
that early and prophetic program, there 
has been hearty assent to and approval 
of every effort to realize the ideal which 



is the present conception of the state li- 
brary. 

The founders of our early state libra- 
ries would without doubt be very much 
astonished could they return and see to- 
day the stature to which have grown the 
modest library infants to which their 
early laws gave birth, yet I cannot believe 
that this growth, this extension of its 
functions and concern to embrace the 
book-thirsty of the whole state, would 
call out from them anything but hearty 
approval for the wisdom which has in re- 
sponse to new conditions and new needs 
so greatly expanded their original concep- 
tion of the state library. 

This state-wide conception is now the 
popular and accepted one. The burden of 
proof rests heavily upon the conservative 
or obstinate state library management 
which still clings to the antiquated idea of 
service to the state's official family only. 
Such a library today is likely to be waked 
rudely by legislative resolution, seeking to 
know why such or such a line of work 
notably performed in other states is neg- 
lected locally, or rebuked by mandatory 
statute establishing new work in charge 
of other agencies more willing and alert. 
If there is one sure trait of modern state 
library conduct, confirmed by popular ap- 
proval and sanctioned by increasingly lib- 
eral money grants, it is this conception of 
state-wide service and obligation. 

If there are states where the state li- 
brary still clings to the old idea, where 
a collection wholly or chiefly of law books 
is held sacred to the exclusive and infre- 
quent use of courts, legislature or state 
officials, states where the library is still 
waiting in dignified aloofness for the few 
privileged people to come to it, whose cus- 
todians have never moved to carry the 
library to the people, to such it may be 
said that you are out of touch with cur- 
rent library development, ignoring won- 
derful potential possibilities, and invit- 
ing yourselves and your libraries to a 
place in the rear of the procession. 

Second: A single agency for all state 
library activities. Are we not agreed fully 
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on this? I hope and believe so, although 
agreement is of later date than on the 
first proposition. Let us state the thesis 
in some detail. At the state library should 
be centered all library work done in the 
state's name. In addition to the duties 
of advice, inspection, extension, supervi- 
sion and circulation mentioned above, it is 
appropriate for the state library to dis- 
tribute the state's public documents; to 
allot and distribute its library grants and 
subsidies; to give library instruction; to 
maintain traveling libraries; to do refer- 
ence and bibliographic work by mail, tele- 
graph and telephone; to carry on legisla- 
tive reference work; to collect and pre- 
serve the manuscript records of the state 
or any of its political divisions — all these 
and other functions now admittedly ap- 
propriate, nay necessary, to a state li- 
brary should be combined in and carried 
out by one agency, the state library. This 
is no longer an ideal, for it is realized in 
several states, notably in New York and 
California, and the trend of library co- 
ordination sets strongly this way. That 
it is not realized in more states is be- 
cause the functions which should have 
been conserved in one and only one state 
library office are too often dissipated, 
and delegated to more than one, often to 
several libraries, boards or commissions. 

There are states with a state library 
and a library commission; with a state li- 
brary and two library commissions; with 
a state library, a library commission and 
a state historical society library. There 
are states with a state library, the obvi- 
ous and logical center for all library 
activities, where the usual duties which 
should be performed by such a central li- 
brary office have been divided among oth- 
er departments, boards and offices, not 
only with inevitable wasteful duplication 
but, worse still, with no opportunities to 
perfect that one close-knit organization 
which shall seize every chance for effect- 
ive coordination, and for the weaving of 
a single firm library fabric. 

It is interesting to note the reasons for 
this uneconomic multiplication of the 



state's library agencies. The root of it 
lies in the old, original idea of the nar- 
row function of the state library, and be- 
yond this, rather a logical result of it, the 
political control and management of the 
state library. 

This political connection put place- 
hunters in our state libraries, men who 
in many cases (though not in all, for 
there were eminent and honorable excep- 
tions) were looking for the least books 
for the fewest people with the least work. 
To such men, library extension was ab- 
horrent. When the library commission 
movement began in the early '90's most of 
the state libraries and their custodians 
were either indifferent or actively op- 
posed to undertaking this new work of 
stirring people up to want something 
they never had heard of, and they did not 
want the library commission attached to 
the state library any more than the pio- 
neers of the library commission work 
wanted it there either. 

As a result a movement took place to 
create other and new agencies apart from 
the state libraries, which the pioneers in 
library extension were either unable to 
interest or feared to entrust with the new 
work, and consequently has grown up this 
multiplication of agencies which we now 
deplore. 

I believe it to be a safe and sound propo- 
sition that before any central library of- 
fice (and it should preferably be called 
the state library) can do the utmost to 
coordinate and advance library interests 
in any state, it must have the field to it- 
self. 

Third: The recognition of library work 
as an expert and highly specialized serv- 
ice. This recognition is neither so cordial 
nor so widespread as could be wished, yet 
there has been a decided movement of 
public opinion in this direction and a very 
palpable and substantial progress can be 
cited as having marked the past thirty 
years. These comforting statements can 
be supported by a glance at some of the 
changes that have marked the adminis- 
trative status and legal control of state 
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libraries. There is a puzzling variety of 
methods for governing state libraries. 
There seems never to have been any doubt 
as to the need for such an institution, but 
great uncertainty as to what to do with 
it and just where to attach it to the gov- 
ernmental machinery. It seems to have 
been variously regarded as an annex to 
the courts, a separate but unclassified in- 
stitution, and an educational appurte- 
nance, with a stubbornly persistent tend- 
ency to regard it, under any of these 
forms, as legitimate political spoil. Yet 
if we study carefully such changes as 
have been made in the mode of govern- 
ing the state library, it is apparent that 
they have almost always emphasized its 
specialized service and have tended to 
classify it more and more definitely with 
educational agencies; e. g. in 1844 the 
control of the New York state library was 
taken from an ex-officiis board of politi- 
cal officers and lodged with the regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York. The result was that while there 
were five librarians in the first twenty-six 
years of political control, there have been 
only six during the seventy years of control 
by the university. In Oregon last year the 
government of the state library was taken 
from the supreme court and placed with 
the library commission.^ These salutary 
changes are merely typical of many which 
might be cited. They result in a worthier 
and more dignified public estimate of the 
state library and its work, and undis- 
turbed and increased length of service for 
the librarians with an accompanying con- 
tinuity of administration which affects fa- 
vorably the work of the library. 

This recognition of library work as an 
expert and specialized service is most no- 
ticeable in the growing tendency in state 
and government libraries to choose libra- 
rians for librarians. The conspicuous ex- 
ample was the calling of Dr. Herbert Put- 
nam from the Boston public library to the 
Library of Congress, the first recognition 
of professional experience in an appoint- 
ment to this position. The latest appoint- 
ments of state librarians in Massachu- 



setts, Virginia, Pennsylvania and New 
York are other encouraging cases in 
point. Each such appointment, when jus- 
tified by its fruits, fixes a sound precedent 
and establishes a wholesome and effective 
principle whose effect on future appoint- 
ments is cumulative, though, alas, not al- 
ways controlling. Despite the marked 
and substantial advance in this very im- 
portant matter, in too many states, while 
men (and sometimes women) of charac- 
ter and standing are frequently ap- 
pointed, the controlling considerations too 
often are social, political or personal, in- 
stead of professional. That earnest, ac- 
tive and personally admirable men are 
often thus appointed neither mitigates the 
reproach nor makes impropriety proper. 
There have recently been in Ohio, and 
later in New Jersey, two flagrantly politi- 
cal appointments. This statement car- 
ries no reflection upon the personal char- 
acter or qualities of the men appointed. 
They may be better men than any of us. 
Let us hope they are. I have met nei- 
ther of them, but all of us will be glad 
to meet both of them and to give them 
hearty welcome to this company. Our 
quarrel is not with them but with the way 
they were appointed. In each case, the 
men turned out were originally ap- 
pointed in the same objectionable way 
and were without professional fitness 
or achievement, but against neither 
were any charges made or any fault 
found, and each had behind him fifteen 
years of honest and useful service, marked 
by notable library growth and achieve- 
ment. There is no valid reason for turn- 
ing out such men. Even if their succes- 
sors had been men of preeminent profes- 
sional standing, it would have been only 
a good excuse, not a good reason. The 
same strictures hold against the "beauty" 
contests which have marked the choice 
of state librarians in some of the south- 
ern states. To all such wrong criteria 
and ideals we are opposed, not because 
we are now "in" and want to stay in — 
Heaven forbid — but because we know (none 
better) that the library development and 
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shepherding of a commonwealth is work 
which has latterly assumed a deflniteness 
and scope heretofore unknown, which 
mark it as highly specialized endeavor 
requiring for its proper conduct a large 
measure of sympathy with educational 
work and pertinent experience. This is 
one of the surest things we have learned 
during the lifetime of this Association. 

The director of a state library should be 
chosen with the same care and from many 
of the same motives that govern the choice 
of the president of the state university, 
or any college. Political, personal or de- 
nominational considerations have no part 
in it, nor is there any sound reason why 
search for the best person should not be 
carried to any distance, although New 
York is probably the only state that has 
ever appointed a non-resident as state li- 
brarian purely on the very proper grounds 
of high personal character and distin- 
guished professional achievement. I re- 
fer, of course, to the present president of 
the American Library Association. 

It is hard to devise a method of ap- 
pointment which shall surely recognize 
fitness, pertinent education and experience 
more than personal and political consider- 
ations. The best results in the past seem 
to have come from lodging the power of 
appointment with a special library board, 
most of whose members serve ex officiis 
and are connected with the educational in- 
stitutions or work of the state or with 
that board or body which has administra- 
tive direction of the state's educational ac- 
tivities. Too much importance, however, 
must not be attached to the precise way 
in which state libraries are governed or 
their librarians appointed. When the na- 
ture of their work comes to be more ex- 
plicitly recognized, as public opinion is 
quicker and more insistent to acknowledge 
it as expert service, as organized profes- 
sional sentiment becomes more active and 
influential, it will matter less and less just 
what is the actual method or machinery 
of appointment. 

I have thus laid down the three points 
that seemed to me important, and I will 



recapitulate them very briefly indeed. 
First, a state-wide service; second, a sin- 
gle agency to conduct the library activi- 
ties of the state; and third, the cordial 
and complete recognition — complete, we 
may hope, ultimately — of library work as 
an expert and a highly specialized serv- 
ice. State libraries founded upon these 
corner stones of principle or practice can 
never go very far wrong. 

President WYER: We will now pro- 
ceed to the report of the secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr. Lester. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 1913-1914 

The financial report for the year is as 
follows: 

Receipts 

Balance from 1912-1913 $286.79 

(As audited June 26, 1913) 
Dues 1912-1913 as follows: 
Alabama Department of Archives 

and History 5.00 

British Columbia Provincial Li- 
brary 6.00 

L. E. Hewitt 1.00 

Illinois Historical Society 7.50 

New York State Library 25.00 

Northwestern University Law 

School Library 5.00 

Rhode Island State Library 10.00 

Wyoming State Library 5.00 

Dues 1913-1914 as follows: 
Alabama Department of Archives 

and History 6.00 

Boston Public Library 5.00 

British Columbia Provincial Library 5.00 

California State Library 10.00 

T. L. Cole 2.00 

Connecticut State Library 10.00 

John P. Dullard 1.00 

Georgia State Library 5.00 

Luther E. Hewitt 1.00 

Illinois Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau 5.00 

Illinois Historical Society 7.50 

Illinois State Library 7.50 

Indiana State Library 6.00 

Iowa State Library 10.00 
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John Crerar Library 10.00 

Kansas Historical Society 5.00 

Kansas State Library 5.00 

Law Reporting Company 5.00 

Maine State Library 5.00 

Massachusetts State Library 10.00 

Michigan State Library 5.00 

Minnesota Historical Society 5.00 

Minnesota State Library 5.00 

Mississippi State Library 5.00 

New Hampshire State Library 5.00 

New York State Library 25.00 

New York Public Library 5.00 

Northwestern University Law 

School Library 5.00 

Oregon State Library 5.00 

W. Y. Pemberton 1.00 

Pennsylvania State Library 20.00 

Philadelphia Free Library 5.00 

Vermont State Library 5.00 

Virginia State Library 5.00 

West Virginia Department of Ar- 
chives and History 5.00 

Wisconsin Legislative Reference Li- 
brary 5.00 

Wisconsin Historical Society 5.00 

Worcester County Law Library... 5.00 

Wyoming State Library 5.00 



Total Receipts $595.29 

Expenses 

Stenographer 1913 meeting $ 8.00 

Postage, freight and express to 

September 17, 1913 3.95 

Stationery and printing, $1.25, $3.76 5.00 

Freight and cartage 2.53 

Postage to date (including stamped 

envelopes), $2.61, $2.48, 54c 5.63 

Cantwell Printing Co., programs... 8.50 



Total expenses . . $ 33.61 

Balance — Certificates of deposit. . .$400.00 
Cash in bank 161.68 



$595.29 
The very considerable balance in our 
treasury is due to the fact that the pro- 
ceedings for 1912 and for 1913 have not 
as yet been printed, although all other 



expenses of those meetings have been 
paid. These printing items, together with 
the expenses of the present meeting, will 
make a large demand upon this present 
balance. 

This balance was kept in a checking ac- 
count, as it was supposed that an early 
demand would be made upon it for the 
payment of printing bills. On April 14, 
however, $400 of the balance was placed 
in certificates of deposit upon which the 
Association may draw some interest if it 
is so left on deposit a sufficient length of 
time. 

The list of members has been increased 
by the addition of the names of Mr. John 
P. Dullard, state librarian of New Jersey, 
the Illinois Legislative Reference Bureau 
and the West Virginia Department of 
Archives and History. The prompt re- 
sponse of practically all our members to 
the first request for payment of dues for 
the current year has very definitely light- 
ened the work of the secretary in that re- 
spect. 

The fact that the officers this year have 
not had the proceedings of the two pre- 
ceding meetings to refer to has distinctly 
hampered them in the performance of 
their duties. The matter of the printing 
of our proceedings (thus made a question 
of immediate importance), together with 
other facts concerning the present status 
of the Association, are deemed of suffi- 
cient moment to be made the subject of a 
distinct statement to the Association from 
your Executive committee. 

Invitations to join our Association were 
sent to all libraries doing state library 
work — about sixty in all — and formal bills 
for dues were regularly sent to all our 
membership of last year, an additional list 
of about forty. 

The secretary's report should contain a 
record of state library progress during 
the past year. In order to obtain accurate 
information for this chronicle, both our 
own membership and also the state li- 
braries not members of the Association 
have been circularized and urged to send 
such a statement to the secretary's office. 
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Unfortunately, comparatively few have 
responded, and hence this record must 
be incomplete. 

It is, of course, to be assumed that in 
all the states there has been a natural de- 
velopment of work along lines already es- 
tablished. The purpose of this report is 
not to record the mere facts of such nor- 
mal progress, but to call attention to those 
elements which are new or changed. 

Alabama — A complete overhauling and 
rearrangement of the state and supreme 
court library and the installation of new 
steel stacks gives a capacity of approxi- 
mately 50,000 volumes, more than double 
former space. The state department of 
archives and history has particularly 
grown during the year in its departments 
of bibliography, periodical and newspaper 
files, genealogy and government docu- 
ments, while steady progress has been 
maintained toward the completion of the 
special Alabama collections. A thorough 
arrangement has been made of the V. S. 
documents, including both the serial set 
and the departmental publications, to- 
gether with working indexes and the offi- 
cial printed indexes. Dr. Owen reports: 
"We find these books growing in popular- 
ity with the public daily." He also states 
that his department, which Is in charge 
of the distribution and exchange of state 
documents, has about succeeded in getting 
together surplus departmental and state 
publications formerly scattered about the 
capitol, and that he hopes in the very near 
future to be able to promptly and fully 
respond to calls for volumes needed to 
complete collections. 

California — The development of chief 
importance is the establishment of the li- 
brary school in January last. The faculty 
includes department heads of the state 
library staff, the librarian of the Sacra- 
mento public library and two instructors 
from the Sacramento high school. The 
school offers a one year's course to a lim- 
ited number of students, selected after an 
examination conducted by the state civil 
service commission. 

For the first time an item for the main- 



tenance of the state library was included 
in the general appropriation bill in 1913. 
Previously this had been dependent on 
fees collected by the secretary of state. 
The sum named for 1914-1915 was a ma- 
terial increase over any preceding bien- 
nium. The new state civil service law 
covers the library staff, but the position 
of state librarian and certain other posi- 
tions are exempt. The following were 
added to the duties of the state librarian: 
to index statutes and legislative journals, 
to revise and bring to date an index to the 
laws when provision is made for this work, 
to compile laws or other matter when re- 
quired by any state department. An act 
was adopted by the legislature of 1913 
enabling a city to give land to the state 
for a public building. It is said that un- 
der this act Sacramento may give land 
for a state library and courts building. 

The number of state reports allotted to 
the state library for distribution has been 
increased from 50 to 250. 

The General Assembly of 1913 voted to 
accept and erect a separate building for 
the famous Sutro library, of about 125,000 
volumes and estimated to be worth $1,000,- 
000, which will become a part of the state 
library. 

A law was passed in 1913 providing for 
the establishment of an independent Leg- 
islative Counsel Bureau, to undertake the 
work primarily concerned with the draft- 
ing of legislative bills. 

Connecticut — The new state library 
and supreme court building was formally 
turned over to the state on February 10 
and committed to the care of the state 
librarian. Since November, 1910, the state 
library has been in actual possession of its 
new quarters and during the three years 
they have been found satisfactory in every 
respect. 

During the last legislative session the 
copying of original bills — not available in 
printed form — was done by means of the 
photostat. 

Illinois — Mrs. Eva May Fowler, a grad- 
uate of the Illinois Library School, and 
formerly of the staff of the Indiana state 
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library, is now assistant librarian in 
charge of the Illinois state library, in the 
place formerly occupied by Miss Maude 
Thayer, who had resigned. Early in the 
year a circular letter was sent to the offi- 
cers and committees of the state Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs and to the public 
libraries, offering inter-library loans to li- 
braries or to schools or other institutions 
where there is no library to make the ap- 
plication. In special cases this service 
was extended to individuals who could 
give proper security. This plan resulted 
in a distinct increase in circulation. 

Certain rulings of the state civil serv- 
ice commission in connection with at- 
tempts at some reorganization of the staff 
of the state library have resulted in an 
agitation, "the result of which" (says 
the Library Journal) "it is to be hoped 
may be to give the state library a profes- 
sional state librarian in full authority, 
supported by a sensible civil service 
method." 

The appropriations for both the state li- 
brary and the state historical society 
were increased in 1913. 

By legislation of 1913 an independent 
legislative reference bureau was created. 
In addition to the usual duties of research, 
reference and drafting, the bureau is re- 
quired to formulate the state budget. 

Indiana — Perhaps the most important 
development is the organization under au- 
thority of law of a department of his- 
tory and archives in the state library un- 
der the charge of Prof. Harlow Lindley. 
The library received some increase of 
funds from the last legislature and the 
scope of its work has steadily increased. 
The library, however, has already out- 
grown its present quarters, and it is to be 
hoped that the people of the state may 
vote favorably next fall upon the propo- 
sition to appropriate $2,000,000 for a new 
memorial structure in celebration of the 
state's centennial. 

An independent Bureau of Legislative 
Information was created in 1913 to take 
the place of the former legislative refer- 
ence department of the state library. The 



appropriations for the work were largely 
increased. Mr. Lapp continues as director 
of the new bureau. 

Iowa — The state library of Iowa has 
created a medical department and has 
given the new department a separate room 
with stacks and other furniture. Before 
creating this department the librarian ob- 
tained from the state medical society of 
Iowa a donation of about 2,500 volumes, 
which with the 1,300 medical works al- 
ready in the state library make a basis 
for the proposed medical library. The 
state medical society is invited to recom- 
mend the medical assistant, and to create 
a standing book committee that shall re- 
port to the librarian, from time to time, 
recommending purchases of books. The 
state medical society has created a legis- 
lative committee which will cooperate 
with the library board in an effort to se- 
cure an appropriation for the new de- 
partment, including the medical assistant's 
salary. We think we have solved the dif- 
ficult problem of a medical department — 
namely, by a plan of close coordination 
with the state medical society. 

Kansas — The new memorial building of 
the state historical society was to be 
dedicated this month. 

Maine — A special attempt has been 
made during the past year to secure the 
lacking town and county histories of New 
England, and genealogies of New England 
families. The card index of the private 
and special laws of Maine has been 
brought up to date. 

Massachusetts — In the fourth annual 
report of the trustees of the state library 
(1913) there is given a summarized his- 
tory of the origin and growth of the state 
library, and a statement of its present 
scope after eighty-seven years of devel- 
opment. Special emphasis is laid upon 
the organization of its legislative refer- 
ence work as begun in 1910. 

In the preparation of its public catalog 
the state library has decidedly reduced 
the cost per unit for cataloging by having 
the expert cataloger dictate the substance 
of the cards to a stenographer, instead of 
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doing all of the mechanical work. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that by this 
method the work of three catalogers can 
be done by one. 

Minnesota — The last legislature appro- 
priated $450,000 for a building for the 
state supreme court, state law library and 
historical society library, to be placed on 
the present capitol grounds or land ad- 
joining it. The architect has been chosen 
and plans are under way. 

New Hampshire — A legislative refer- 
ence bureau was established in the state 
library by legislation of 1913. 

New Jersey — Mr. John P. Dullard has 
succeeded Mr. Henry C. Buchanan as state 
librarian. 

Laws have been passed this year pro- 
viding for a legislative adviser and for 
the establishment of a legislative refer- 
ence department in the state library. 

New York — During the year three 
members of the staff completed twenty- 
five years of service in the state library. 
Mr. W. S. Biscoe, Miss Ada A. Jones, and 
Miss Florence Woodworth were made the 
recipients of sincere congratulations upon 
their long and faithful service to the 
state. 

After twenty-two years of service Mr. 
W. R. Eastman retired from his active 
work in the New York state library. He 
has been succeeded by Mr. W. R. Watson 
as chief of the division of educational 
extension. 

Among the additions to the state library 
have been several special collections, 
about which specific data is given in Dr. 
Johnston's article in the Library Journal 
for June, 1913. 

During the past year and for the first 
time since the fire of March, 1911, the 
New York state library has resumed work 
in all its departments. Its five principal 
reading rooms, law, legislative referer.ee, 
medical, periodicals and the general read- 
ing room (virtually a group of as many 
special libraries, yet correlated under one 
administration) have been successively 
opened to the public. Book purchases, 
averaging $200,000 a year for each of the 



past three years, represent an aggregate 
sum of money greater than has ever be- 
fore been spent for a single library within 
so short a time, and this has provided a 
stock of books which pressure of work has 
made it impossible to count exactly, but 
which numbers upwards of 300,000 vol- 
umes. The resulting collection is already 
more complete and notable in a few lines 
than that of the library which was de- 
stroyed. 

For the past eighteen months the li- 
brary has gradually been occupying its 
new building and is now pretty well 
settled in quarters which are spacious and 
elegant. Appropriations made by the leg- 
islature within the past week provide for 
a slight increase in staff (at present 105 
persons) and for some merited increases 
in existing salaries. The traveling library 
work is larger than ever before, over 1,100 
separate libraries being out within the 
year and the circulation of books in em- 
bossed type among the blind is already 
larger than ever before. 

Ohio — The legislature of 1910 created a 
legislative reference department in the 
state library. In 1913, however, this or- 
ganization was changed by the organiza- 
tion of a separate bureau under the con- 
trol of the board of library commission- 
ers. Mr. S. G. Lowrie, who was director 
of the new bureau, recently resigned and 
Mr. John R. Cassidy has been appointed 
to the post of director. 

The state library trustees have leased 
outside quarters for the work of the 
traveling library department. 

Oregon — The legislature of 1913 pro- 
vided for the transfer of the general books 
and documents owned by the supreme 
court library to the library commission. 
The library commission has been made 
the state library, and the law library is 
hereafter to be known as the supreme 
court library. Both libraries are now 
housed in the new supreme court building. 
The members of the library commission 
were made trustees of the state library 
and will continue all forms of extension 
work previously carried on by the library 
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commission. The appropriation of the 
state library was increased, and it was 
given new additional duties such as are 
usually prescribed for such libraries. 

Texas — The state library receives 150 
copies of each state report for free distri- 
bution to libraries, under a law of 1913. 

The salary of the state librarian has 
been increased from $1,500 to $2,000. 

Vermont — A law of 1910 provided for 
legislative reference work through the 
state library. In 1912 this organization 
was somewhat changed and a legislative 
reference bureau provided for, to a con- 
siderable extent independent of the state 
library. Mr. John M. Avery is chief of 
the new bureau. 

Virginia — The most notable accession 
to the state library within the year has 
been a deposit of manuscript material 
made by the state auditor, consisting of 
such records of his office as are not needed 
in current work. The total number of 
pieces deposited was between 650,000 and 
700,000, of which 10,000 are records in 
book form. A list of these documents has 
been printed as Vol. 7, No. 1, of the Bulle- 
tin of the Virginia state library, issued in 
January, 1914. Announcement is made 
that the Virginia state library is pre- 
pared to lend books to individuals in any 
part of the state without formality. 

A law providing for an independent leg- 
islative reference bureau has been passed 
this year. 

West Virginia — In this state certain of 
the functions of a state library are per- 
formed by the department of archives 
and history, created in 1905. From that 
date to 1912 Mr. Virgil A. Lewis was state 
historian and archivist. Mr. Lewis died in 
the latter year. Mr. Henry S. Green was 
appointed historian in August, 1913, and 
under the new administration the library 
of the department has been organized, 
and the work of a legislative reference 
bureau undertaken at the suggestion of 
Gov. Hatfield. 

Wisconsin — Wisconsin has suffered 
singular loss during the year in the death 
of Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, for twenty- 



seven years secretary and superintendent 
of the state historical society, and a 
member of the free library commission 
since its organization in 1895, and its vice- 
chairman, and of Mr. Frank Avery Hutch- 
ins, the first secretary of the free library 
commission, for nine years devoted to its 
work and the man to whom, more than to 
any other, Wisconsin owes its library de- 
velopment. Both men by their work have 
made for themselves lasting memorials 
in the institutions of their state, and in- 
deed of the whole country. Dr. Milo M. 
Quaife, formerly professor of history In 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed as superintendent of the state 
historical society to carry forward its 
many-sided work. 

A development of special interest has 
been the institution of a course of train- 
ing in legislative and municipal reference 
work under the auspices of the free library 
commission, in cooperation with the state 
university. Students have ready access 
to the legislative reference library and 
many state departments as sources for re- 
search problems in the practical everyday 
work of libraries of this type, while defi- 
nite foundational instruction is given by 
selected courses at the library school and 
in the political science and economics de- 
partments of the university. 

Wyoming — Miss Frances A. Davis is 
now state librarian, succeeding Mrs. Clara 
A. Bond. 



The Association is indebted to the Wis- 
consin library commission and the legis- 
lative reference library for courtesies ex- 
tended to the secretary which have great- 
ly facilitated his work. 

C. B. LESTER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

President WYER: Should there be 
present persons from any states not in- 
cluded in the secretary's report, who may 
wish to add orally, and later hand to the 
secretary a statement in writing to be 
incorporated in this report, we shall be 
glad to hear from them. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: I notice that 
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Pennsylvania was left out. I do not know 
whether I reported to the secretary the 
appointment by Gov. Tener of the state 
historical commission in Pennsylvania. It 
is to have charge of all the memorials of 
the state, and to suggest to the legislature 
the names of the people and the events 
that should be commemorated by monu- 
ments and markers. It has very broad 
powers in making arrangements with town 
or county governments for the perpetua- 
tion of these memorials and for taking 
care of them also. 

Mrs. SPENCER: I simply wish to say 
that Michigan was not represented this 
morning because there has been no spe- 
cial new work in the last year. We have 
been going on with the development work 
which has been in operation for a num- 
ber of years. I did not want anyone to 
think that Michigan was left out because 
of not doing anything. 

President WYER: As long as Mrs. 
Spencer is in Michigan there will be no 
such thought. 

Mr. BRIGHAM: In Iowa we have 
created a medical department. I think 
every state librarian understands the dif- 
ficulty of doing anything with a medical 
bureau or department, but we have finally 
interested the state medical society in our 
work, and they have been coordinating 
with us and cooperating with us. We have 
set apart a special room for a medical de- 
partment, and stacked it, and we have re- 
ceived from the state medical society 
some 2,500 volumes in addition to about 
1,200 volumes that we had. We propose 
to put upon the state medical society the 
responsibility of selecting an assistant li- 
brarian to have charge of that work, and 
we have the woman in mind. I say wom- 
an because, of course, that is inevitable; 
one who has mastered several of the diffi- 
culties of the situation. She is a graduate 
of a medical school, and speaks and reads 
French and Italian, and presumably Eng- 
lish. We purpose to install her, if the 
next legislature will simply increase our 
appropriations slightly and put on their 
salary list a reasonable salary for this 



all-knowing woman we have in mind. 

Miss PLUNKETT: I just wanted to say 
that Mississippi was unrepresented from 
the fact that we had not done anything in 
the last year except to increase the work. 
But I wanted to add further that down 
south all our positions are not filled on a 
"beauty contest" plan. 

President WYER: The chair is proper- 
ly rebuked. 

Miss PLUNKETT: I have had the 
great luck to be in office fifteen years, and 
to succeed when all my competitors have 
been better-looking than I, and I must 
say for Mississippi that she is free from 
the "beauty contest" plan. When I went 
there we had quite a junk pile. I have 
only one assistant and one porter. I have 
all my public documents straightened out; 
I made a catalog, and while we have no 
legislative reference department, we do 
that work. We also have charge of the 
law department, and we build all along 
those lines just as fast as we can. We 
have a small medical department. We 
tried several years ago to have a library 
commission, but we found out we were 
not quite ready for it, so we just left it 
aside until we could come to it. That is 
why I come now, to get ready, to make 
plans to go back and go to work. We have 
just now straightened up our own house 
so we could go to work. 

President WYER: We are grateful for 
this report from Mississippi. This house- 
keeping is an important part of all library 
work, and I think that Miss Plunkett has 
rightly interpreted its importance as 
fundamental and has begun with a house- 
cleaning and housekeeping work and will 
impose added work upon that. 

Mr. GODARD: I feel that in my own 
defense, a word is due to the Association. 
I think most of you who have known me 
must have known that I always believed 
in the policy of "what is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well," and that is one 
reason why the proceedings of 1912 did 
not come out, because I was bound to 
have those papers which were delivered 
in Ottawa which had been promised, and 
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I have a beautiful pile of correspondence 
•which has finally resulted in getting those 
papers together which were reported as 
missing at our last meeting. Then fol- 
lowed our next meeting, in which I had 
hoped that our proceedings might be forth- 
coming at once, but you will remember 
that workmen's compensation bills had 
been quite busy, and so had the printers, 
and it meant that the work to be done in 
Hartford was going to cost us $1.25 a page, 
and no knowing just when we could get 
it. But we found that in Concord, New 
Hampshire, we could get it for 75 cents 
a page, and 50 cents a page is worth sav- 
ing. It was not until about February of 
this year that they were ready to take on 
the work, the proof of which was sent, 
and I had hoped that both of those pro- 
ceedings might have been here at this 
time, less the 50 cents a page, but a com- 
bination of circumstances at the last mo- 
ment has made that out of the question. 

There is one more word I would like 
to say. You know I was not elected sec- 
retary. I simply came in as acting sec- 
retary to fill a vacancy in the first place 
when Mr. Tilton resigned. So we carried 
out the meeting, but at that time I stated 
that the work of getting installed in our 
new building, and the supporting of the 
department would require all my time, and 
I insisted on or strongly urged the elec- 
tion of a new secretary and treasurer to 
be selected from the Library of Congress, 
and it was not until, I believe, some time 
in January or February — Mr. Montgomery, 
I think, will remember as president — that 
the one elected secretary notified us he 
could not take it, which was hardly fair, 
and the only thing after Mr. Montgomery's 
appeal was to see that thing through for 
the next meeting, but I did not expect we 
were going to have anything like this. 

I think it will be worth waiting for, be- 
cause after a great deal of correspondence 
and a great deal of research I have been 
able to get the programs of our first three 
meetings, and some of the proceedings, 
and also a list of the papers on the dif- 
ferent subjects with their authors from 



the beginning, which will be incorporated. 

I think it was Napoleon who said that 
the hardest words for him to speak were, 
"I made a mistake." Now, perhaps, that 
is the word I should say, but I hope it 
will result in good, because now you will 
have a chance to connect the two preced- 
ing meetings with this meeting, and then 
go at it with good diligence, 
i President WYER: The Executive com- 
mittee of the Association is unanimous in 
the feeling that a statement is due the 
membership as to the present state of the 
Association, and that committee of three 
have joined in a statement which the sec- 
retary will now read. 

The secretary presented the statement 
from the Executive committee as follows: 

STATEMENT OF EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE 

To the National Association of State Li- 
braries: 

Your Executive board believes that a 
statement touching the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation should be made to its members at 
this time. This Association has now been 
active since its reorganization fifteen 
years ago. Its membership has trebled in 
the last ten years; it has steadily enlisted 
the interest of a larger number of libra- 
ries, until thirty-nine have paid the annual 
dues for the current year. It ought to 
be a prosperous and useful Association. 
Its members represent an important and 
distinct class of libraries with large and 
interesting functions. Among them are 
many active and able men and women. , 
It has become sharply apparent to your 
Executive board during the past year that 
something was the matter with the Asso- 
ciation. With ample money in the treas- 
ury, the proceedings of neither of the last 
two annual meetings have been put into 
print, and we have been unable to dis- 
cover any satisfactory reason or excuse 
for this shortcoming. In some of the vol- 
umes of proceedings for the last few 
years that were printed the editing does 
not seem to have been carefully done, and 
a good deal was printed that was scarcely 
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worth printing. There was a lack of edi- 
torial discrimination and smoothing out. 

There is now, and has been noticeable 
for several years, a lifelessness about the 
committee work, traceable chiefly to the 
slow publication or non-appearance of 
printed proceedings. For example, this 
year the continuing committees have had 
to prepare reports without having before 
them the reports of the same committees 
for the past two years. As a matter of 
fact, this has really made little difference, 
for last year's committees were similarly 
handicapped, and the result has been that 
nearly all recent committee reports have 
been perfunctory and uninforming. The 
members of the Association are noticing 
these things and asking about them. 

The libraries represented on the Execu- 
tive board are unwilling to continue to 
pay from $5 to $25 a year to an Associa- 
tion which amounts to no more than the 
N. A. S. L. seems to be doing; other li- 
braries have said the same thing. If we 
pay our dues we have a right to expect 
good papers, reports and discussions 
promptly and creditably printed. We have 
a right to expect such faithful work from 
officers as will bring us good meetings 
and useful committee reports, treating of 
actual problems in state library work in 
practical ways. 

Referring again to the printing of pub- 
lications, at the meeting in 1905 a resolu- 
tion was adopted which provided that pro- 
ceedings should be printed in the general 
proceedings of the A. L. A. and that copies 
of separates should be obtained for our 
own use. This plan was adopted and pro- 
ceedings were included in the A. L. A. 
volume for the years 1905 to 1910, with 
the single exception of 1906, when copy 
for our proceedings was lost in the mail. 
In each of these years separate pamphlets 
were prepared for the use of our own 
members. At the meeting of 1911 the 
secretary's report recommended that in 
future a summary only be printed in the 
A. L. A. volume and that our proceedings 
be printed in full by the Association in a 
separate edition. The matter was re- 



ferred to the Executive committee with 
power and evidently was decided in favor 
of the recommendation in the secretary's 
report, for the 1911 A. L. A. proceedings 
contained only a three-page summary, the 
full proceedings for that year appearing 
only in our own edition. Only two rea- 
sons were stated in the 1911 report for 
making this change; first, that there would 
be a considerable saving of time in the 
appearance of our proceedings, and sec- 
ond, that the appearance in separate edi- 
tions only would make them stand out as 
independent instead of being merely some- 
thing that a library can get in the A. L. A. 
volume. The first reason has obviously 
lost all force, and the second is presented 
for your consideration again at this time. 
The Executive committee agrees that it is 
an advantage and not a disadvantage to 
have the proceedings of this Association 
printed in the A. L. A. volume with other 
interesting and related library matter, and 
that in the light of our unfortunate ex- 
perience in attempting independent pub- 
lication it would be well to return to the 
former plan. We are advised by the A. 
L. A. that the former arrangements for 
printing with them may be renewed, that 
is, fifteen pages without cost, additional 
space to be charged at the cost of com- 
position and press work, and arrange- 
ments being made to furnish separates in 
pamphlet form at the cost of paper and 
press work only. 

This statement is presented to the As- 
sociation at its first session with the sug- 
gestion that it be accepted, laid upon the 
table and made a special order of busi- 
ness at the second session, thus giving the 
intervening time for individual thought 
and consideration. 

J. I. WYER, Jr., 

T. L. MONTGOMERY, 

C. B. LESTER, 

Executive Committee. 

President WYER: The Association has 
heard the report submitted by its Execu- 
tive committee. Is there a recommenda- 
tion for action? What is your pleasure? 

Mr. BRIGHAM: I move that it be laid 
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on the table and taken up at the second 
meeting. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

President WYER: The next subject 
upon the program is the report of the 
Committee on public archives, Dr. H. R. 
Mcllwaine, librarian Virginia state li- 
brary. 

Dr. Mcllwaine submitted the following 
report: 

REPORT OF THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES 
COMMITTEE 

The present report of the Public 
Archives committee follows the plan of 
the report submitted by this committee 
at the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries held in June of 
last year at Kaaterskill, N. Y. The de- 
tailed information is given under the 
names of the states and territories ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 

Alabama — Dr. Thomas M. Owen, di- 
rector of the Department of Archives and 
History, writes as follows under date of 
April 1, 1914: 

"Under this authorization (that is, that 
the papers of the several departments not 
in current use may be turned over to the 
Department of History and Archives) there 
has been centralized in one common re- 
pository, known as the public record room, 
all manuscript or other records of the 
several state executive offices, depart- 
ments, commissions, bureaus and boards, 
not in current use by them. At the outset, 
therefore, it may be said that we have 
here solved the problem of concentration 
of the public records. 

"In the matter of arrangement, all rec- 
ords are kept as nearly as possible in the 
same order or classification as obtained 
in the offices of origin. We have carefully 
avoided any break-up of classes or groups 
and the adoption of any arbitrary arrange- 
ment. In this way confusion has been 
avoided, and both officials and the public 
find everything in practically the same 
condition as when on file in the offices 
themselves. These records consist of 
bound volumes, document files, letter 
books and miscellaneous papers. The rec- 



ord room in which they are kept is prac- 
tically fireproof. They are arranged in 
alcoves, each alcove properly lettered and 
the shelves numbered progressively. The 
entire collection bears proper labels; the 
volumes, the document file boxes and the 
letter boxes all being numbered progress- 
ively, the several numbers being pre- 
ceded by the initial letter or letters of the 
particular office, department, etc. No card 
catalog has yet been provided, but we 
have rough checklists of the collection, so 
that the general contents can be readily 
ascertained promptly and without diffi- 
culty. 

"Our records suffered somewhat from 
fire in 1849, and during the passing of the 
years some of the volumes and files have 
been lost or mislaid. However, it may be 
said that they are approximately complete. 
You are referred to the report of the Ala- 
bama History Commission, published in 
1901, as vol. I of the Miscellaneous Col- 
lections of the Alabama Historical So- 
ciety for some detailed descriptions of 
these records. Of course you will under- 
stand that since the publication referred 
to the records have all been brought into 
the custody of the Department of Archives 
and History." 

Alaska — No data. 

Arizona — Prom letters dated April 1 
and May 8 from Mr. Paul C. Thome, re- 
porter of decisions of the supreme court 
of the State of Arizona, and assistant 
state librarian, it is learned that the 
statement made in the 1913 report of the 
Public Archives committee, to the effect 
that since Arizona became a state the 
office of historian has been abolished, was 
incorrect, and that the designation of the 
position even before Arizona became a 
state was "state historian," not "territo- 
rial historian." In June, 1913, Mr. T. E. 
Farish was appointed state historian, and 
most of the manuscript archives of the 
state have been turned over to his care. 
His quarters consist of two rooms on the 
fourth floor of the capitol, which, for the 
present, afford ample accommodations. 
Much material has been collected bearing 
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on the history of the state. It is the in- 
tention of the historian to have one or 
more volumes of historical material ready 
for the printer before the next meeting 
of the legislature, in January, 1915. 

Arkansas — From a letter received from 
Mr. Dallas T. Herndon, secretary of the 
Arkansas History Commission, dated 
April 1, with copies of the Bulletin of In- 
formation published by the commission — 
Bulletin No. 5 bearing date March, 1913 — 
it is evident that the commission con- 
tinues to carry out effectively the multi- 
form duties assigned it by law, which in- 
clude, among other things, the compila- 
tion of a Confederate roster for the state. 
So far as archives and other manuscripts 
are concerned, its activities for the past 
year may be summarized as follows: 

1. Several large and important collec- 
tions of state papers in manuscript and 
private collections of correspondence have 
been secured and cataloged, or are now in 
process of cataloging. 

2. The records of several of the state 
departments — that is, such of them as are 
not in current use — have been placed in 
the custody of the commission, the secre- 
tary being now engaged on the classifica- 
tion and organization of the records from 
the office of the state treasurer, which 
cover almost the entire period of the 
state's history down to recent years. 

3. The commission has also come into 
possession of some of the county records, 
the most important being probably the tax 
records from the organization of the sev- 
eral counties through the year 1865. 

California — Mr. Edward L. Head, keeper 
of the archives, reports under date of 
April 4, that the archives of California are 
in the same condition as they were ac- 
cording to report sent last year. 

Colorado — No additional information. 

Connecticut — Mr. George S. Godard, 
state librarian, writes under date of May 
15, the following report as to work on the 
public records of Connecticut: 

This work is divided under two heads: 
that without the library by the examiner 



of public records, and that within the li- 
brary. 

A. The examiner of public records, 
who is an appointee of the state librarian 
and for an indefinite term, has during the 
past eighteen months visited every public 
official throughout the state who has 
charge and custody of public records. New 
vaults have been constructed and new 
safes purchased where needed. Many 
volumes of land, probate and court records 
and vital statistics, in tatters or with 
broken bindings, have under his direction 
been repaired with the silk process where 
necessary, substantially bound and prop- 
erly lettered on the backs. Through his 
efforts the original files from thirty-six of 
the 148 probate districts in the state have 
been permanently deposited in the state 
library. These files extend from the ear- 
liest days of the several districts practi- 
cally down to the present time. 

As directed by the General Assembly of 
1913, which placed under his direction 
inks and typewriter ribbons for record 
purposes, the forty different inks which 
have been used in Connecticut for record 
purposes have been analyzed and four 
kinds adopted and approved for record 
use. The use of any other ink upon the 
public records of Connecticut than those 
specified by the examiner of public rec- 
ords is prohibited. 

The personality of our examiner of pub- 
lic records and his knowledge of the work 
in hand have made him a welcome visitor 
to, and a frequent adviser of, the several 
record offices of the state. 

B. State library. Our new state li- 
brary and supreme court building, which 
was officially turned over by the building 
committee to the state library committee, 
and by it to the state librarian on Febru- 
ary 10, 1914, is a model of its kind. The 
fireproof and convenient accommodations 
for records which have been provided are 
being appreciated not only by the people 
in Connecticut, but by those outside of the 
state, as a permanent depository for rec- 
ords and family papers which have here- 
tofore been held almost sacred. 
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Eleven hundred and thirty-five packages 
of early court papers, extending from the 
early days to about 1800, have recently 
been transferred from the secretary's 
office. This is but the beginning of these 
transfers not only from the departments 
in the capitol, but from the several clerks 
of the superior courts throughout the 
state. Five girls, who are competent and 
interested in their work, are devoting 
their time to the arranging, repairing, in- 
dexing and making accessible these early 
records and papers. Of the files of the 
thirty-six probate districts thus far de- 
posited en masse, those from twenty-nine 
are now accessible. Over 200,000 original 
documents, relating to practically 60,000 
different estates, are now conveniently ac- 
cessible for the first time. 

In addition to the work done upon the 
probate papers, the work of thoroughly 
indexing our early legislative papers con- 
tinues. Every effort is made to include in 
these indexes the name of every subject, 
place and individual mentioned, at the 
same time noting each autograph and 1 
seal. 

Through the Committee on Old Houses 
of the Connecticut Society of Colonial 
Dames, the manuscript histories of some- 
thing over 200 early Connecticut houses 
have been compiled and deposited in our 
state library. 

Under the personal direction of our ex- 
aminer of public records the Connecticut 
Society of Colonial Wars has the past 
year published the vital records of the 
ancient Town of Norwich from 1659 to 
1848, in two volumes. The publication of 
similar volumes for other early towns is 
now being considered by other patriotic 
societies in our state. 

Delaware — Under date of May 22, Mrs. 
J. Ernest Smith, secretary of the Public 
Archives Commission, writes as follows: 

"The archives commission, in the year 
ending May 1, 1914, has prepared material 
for Vols. 3 and 4 of the Delaware Archives. 
Part of this is in the hands of the printer 
and will be ready for distribution and 
sale in the autumn. These volumes bring 



the military archives up to and including 
the 1812 War. When the commission be- 
gan to search for muster rolls of this war, 
it found none on record in the state. 
Therefore the work of the commission for 
the year includes not only the compiling 
of the two volumes, but the searching for 
and the finding of the original papers 
which had disappeared. The commission 
proudly reports a large proportion of these 
returned to the state." 

Florida — No data. 

Georgia — The office of compiler of state 
records was reestablished April 4, 1913. 
Mr. L. L. Knight was commissioned as 
compiler. The publications known as 
Revolutionary Records have been com- 
pleted, but additional volumes of the Con- 
federate Records and the Colonial Rec- 
ords are to be expected. The roster com- 
mission, entirely distinct from the office of 
compiler of state records, continues work 
on the compilation of a roster of Georgia 
soldiers in the Civil War. (Data furnished 
by Mrs. M. B. Cobb, state librarian, in a 
letter dated March 26.) 

Hawaii — Within the past year there 
have been received in the special archives 
building the executive correspondence and 
records for the years 1904-1912, inclusive. 
A steel mezzanine floor has been con- 
structed in the vault of the archives 
building, which will permit the doubling of 
its filing capacity. The work of the oflice 
for the year has consisted principally in 
making typewritten copies of old manu- 
script books, the impressions in which are 
fading. The indexing of material has 
progressed favorably, but since the Bu- 
reau of Archives has been in existence 
only since May, 1905, and there is an ac- 
cumulation of over 100 years of archives, 
there is much still to be done along this 
line. The wisdom of the act passed by 
the legislature of Hawaii in 1909, entitled 
"An Act to make Certified Copies of Pub- 
lic Archives receivable in Evidence," is 
forcibly shown every day. This act makes 
it possible to avoid the repeated handling 
of originals and the chance of their being 
taken away from the archives building 
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for use as court exhibits. (Information 
furnished in a letter dated April 8, writ- 
ten by Mr. R. C. Lydecker, librarian of 
the Bureau of Archives of Hawaii.) 

Idaho — No data. 

Illinois — "The State of Illinois has 
passed no law concerning the inspection 
or control of public archives. At present 
the state archives are kept in the various 
offices of the state capitol. In 1911 the leg- 
islature created a commission for the pur- 
pose of investigating the feasibility of 
erecting a building to house the state li- 
brary and state historical library and oth- 
er institutions of similar character. This 
commission invited Mr. Waldo G. Leland 
of the Carnegie Institution to investigate 
the situation at Springfield and report upon 
the possibility of concentrating the 
archives of the various offices in an 
archives department of the proposed new 
building. Mr. Leland made an elaborate 
report and a recommendation which has 
been published by the Illinois historical 
library. At the meeting of the last legis- 
lature this commission was continued, but 
no further steps looking to the develop- 
ment of an archives department have been 
taken, but it is expected that a large 
building to house the various educational 
institutions of the state, among which 
will be the archives, will be erected by the 
time of the centennial celebration in 
1918. Since 1911 the Illinois state histori- 
cal library has been conducting an inves- 
tigation of the archives in the counties of 
the state. A report on this work will be 
finished during this year and published by 
the library." (Statement furnished by 
Dr. C. W. Alvord of the Illinois historical 
library, May 23.) 

Indiana — From a letter written by Mr. 
Demarchus C. Brown, state librarian, dated 
March 27, it is learned that the depart- 
ment of archives and history of the In- 
diana state library is progressing satis- 
factorily with its work, systematically 
collecting and classifying considerable 
matter from all parts of the state. Though 
the quarters are badly crowded, the work 
is not allowed to lag. The head of the 



department now has an assistant trained 
in historical work under Dr. Thwaites in 
the Wisconsin historical library. 

Iowa — Under date of May 18, Miss 
Ethel Virtue, archivist, reports as follows: 

During the past year a beginning has 
been made in indexing the material in the 
public archives of Iowa. The first few 
months were spent in investigating con- 
ditions in other archives departments of 
other states and the nation. A careful 
study was also made of the reports of 
the Royal Commission on Public Records 
in England, 1 the Report of the Interna- 
tional Archivists' Conference, which met 
at Brussels in 1910, 2 and the guide or man- 
ual for archival economy in use in Ger- 
many. 5 

Based upon principles and recommenda- 
tions made in these various reports and 
following a suggestion given by Waldo 
Leland, secretary of the American His- 
torical Association, to the Illinois com- 
mission, the present index, or more prop- 
erly "inventory," was begun. 

The unbound records in this department 
are filed in cloth-covered boxes 3%xl0xl4% 
inches in dimensions. The box or bound 
volume has been made the unit of the in- 
ventory. A title and an index number 
are given to each box or volume, which, 
together with dates covered by contents, 
are placed on the outside of each box or 
volume and also on the index card. The 
index cards are then filed by series, de- 
termined by the classification, in a regu- 
lar filing case and the boxes and volumes 
arranged on the shelves in their numerical 
order. 

Roman numerals have been given to the 
main series and Arabic to the units in 
each series, letters being used to denote 
the different offices in the collection. For 
example, G I 

5 means "Governor's office, 
series I (which is commissions) and vol- 
ume 5." 



'First Report of Royal Commission of 
Public Records, London, 1912. 

a Actes Congres de Bruxelles 1910, Brussels, 
1912. 

"Anleitung zum Ordnen und Beschreiben 
von Archiven Germany, 1912. 
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This volume is a register of notarial 
commissions issued in the years 1872-1879, 
and the index card reads thus: 



G I 



1872-1879 Notarial Commissions 



This inventory has been completed for 
the offices of governor and secretary of 
state, and work is now being done on the 
office of auditor of state. 

The theory upon which this inventory 
is based goes back to the established 
principle of archives classification. This 
is the "source" principle, which requires 
that archives material shall be arranged 
by offices or departments first and then 
in the series of each office to which the 
material belonged when the office was a 
living organism. This, of course, re- 
quires a class rather than a subject ar- 
rangement such as libraries use. Thus 
the first index should show what material 
each office has in each series or class and 
indicate its location on the shelves. Mr. 
Leland speaks of this form of index as 
follows: 

"For historical purposes European prac- 
tice has evolved a regular progression of 
catalogs. First of all comes the inven- 
tory, designed to cover in a summary 
fashion the entire contents of a depot. 
This inventory, or checklist, gives the 
title and dates of every volume, box or 
portfolio in the depot. It makes clear the 
classification and shows just what there 
is under each heading. It is the general 
chart without which the archives must be 
used blindly and to great disadvantage, 
with lamentable waste of time and effort. 
The compilation of the inventory should 
go hand in hand with the classification and 
filing of the archives." 1 



'Report of the State Education Building 
Commission to the Forty-Eighth General 
Assembly, 1913, p. 61. 



Kansas — Mr. William E. Connelly, sec- 
retary of the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety, writes under date of April 7: 

"There is nothing further to report con- 
cerning the public archives of Kansas. 
We expect to move the collections of the 
historical society into the Memorial build- 
ing during the summer. We hope to be- 
gin in June. In that building we will have 
ample room to display and classify the 
immense collections of this society. When 
this is done we can make a complete and 
intelligent report." 

Kentucky — Mr. Frank K. Kavanaugh, 
state librarian, writes under date of 
April 6: 

"I have urged upon the departments the 
importance of keeping in unbroken con- 
tinuity the official public records and 
archives. The auditor has employed serv- 
ice in collecting and properly arranging 
old warrants and papers of his office and 
in the land office under his charge. Many 
valuable records were resurrected from 
the basement of the old building, and 
made accessible and properly labeled." 

Louisiana — From a letter dated May 
19, written by the Hon. Alvin E. Hebert, it 
is inferred that progress is being made 
in taking proper care of the Louisiana 
archives. 

Maine — Dr. Henry S. Burrage, state 
historian, writes under date of March 30: 

"I am, sorry to say that I have nothing 
to report with reference to our public 
archives except that the John Wingage 
Thornton Papers, in three large volumes, 
all manuscript material and covering the 
years from 1658 to about 1875, have been 
added to the archives of the state and 
placed In the state library in Augusta. 
The Maine Historical Society, by purchase 
at an auction in Philadelphia, Pa., last 
week secured a folio volume of ninety-four 
pages, containing the original manuscript 
records of the proprietors of the two 
townships granted to the sufferers of the 
town of Falmouth (now Portland) by rea- 
son of the burning of the town by the 
British In 1775. The grant was made by 
the general court of Massachusetts, and 
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by this sale the records of the proprietors 
now come back to us, having disappeared 
we know not how or when." 

Maryland — From a letter of Miss Sallie 
Webster Dorsey, state librarian, dated 
March 26, it is learned that nothing of 
special note has occurred the past year 
with reference to the archives of Mary- 
land, except that Vol. 33 of the series of 
printed books known as Maryland Ar- 
chives, has been issued by the Maryland 
Historical Society, the custodian of the 
colonial and revolutionary records of the 
state. 

Massachusetts — The Hon. Frank J. 
Donahue, secretary of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, writes under date of 
April 3, that "there is nothing to be added 
to the statement previously furnished, as 
the personnel and equipment of the ar- 
chives division remain unchanged." 

Michigan — By act approved May 8, 
1913, entitled "An Act to create the Mich- 
igan Historical Commission, to provide for 
the appointment of members of such com- 
mission; to fix their terms of office, pre- 
scribe their powers and duties, make an 
appropriation to carry out the provisions 
of this act, and repeal all acts and parts 
of acts inconsistent therewith," an his- 
torical commission with powers generally 
similar to those of the department of his- 
tory and archives in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and West Virginia, and the 
historical commission in North Carolina 
was erected. The governor appoints the 
members of the commission (six in num- 
ber) who serve without pay. The secre- 
tary of the commission, who is also editor 
of its publications, receives a salary of 
$1,800 a year. The commission has power 
"to collect from the public officers of the 
state, including state, county, city, village 
and township offices, such records, files, 
documents, books and papers as are not 
less than thirty years old and are not in 
current use, and are, in the opinion of 
the commission, valuable only for histori- 
cal purposes." Of these it is made the 
legal custodian and is directed to classify 
and index them so that they may be read- 



ily used by the public. "Copies of all such 
papers, documents, files and records, when 
made and certified to by the secretary or 
archivist of said commission, shall be ad- 
mitted in evidence in all courts, with the 
same effect as if certified to by the orig- 
inal custodian thereof." 

This commission has now been at work 
for nearly a year and good results are 
being had. 

(The circular letter sent out by the 
committee was replied to by Mrs. Mary C. 
Spencer, state librarian, April 14.) 

Minnesota — Mr. Elias J. Lien, state li- 
brarian, writes under date of May 16: 

"Nothing new has been done in this 
state in connection with the archives. The 
legislature of 1913 provided for the con- 
struction of a new building to house the 
supreme court, the state library and the 
historical library, and made an appropria- 
tion for this purpose. There has been 
some controversy as to the site of this 
building, so that up to the present time 
nothing has been done, the site not hav- 
ing been definitely decided upon. The 
construction of this new building will give 
the historical department, as well as the 
state library, more adequate space, and 
it is probable that additional effort toward 
the preservation of the archives of the 
state will then be made." 

Mississippi — Under date of May 21, Dr. 
Dunbar Rowland, director of the depart- 
ment of archives and history, writes that 
he has not found it possible to prepare a 
report as to the Mississippi archives for 
the past year. He has sent, however, a 
copy of the Eleventh and Twelfth Annual 
Reports of the Department of Archives and 
History of the State of Mississippi, 1912-13, 
printed in 1914. This volume contains as 
an appendix a skeleton catalog of the 
Mississippi archives. It is called An Offi- 
cial Guide to the Historical Materials in 
the Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History. Since all the material has 
been arranged and classified, this guide 
will be indispensable to those especially 
interested in Mississippi history, but it 
also has very great value for archivists 
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everywhere, as furnishing an example of 
the satisfactory classification of a large 
and miscellaneous collection of archives 
and other manuscripts. 

Dr. Rowland describes his classification 
as follows: 

"The object to be attained in the ar- 
rangement of all governmental archives is 
to classify them in such a manner that 
the documents will tell the story, in an 
historical way, of the progress and de- 
velopment of the state and the people 
from the beginning. 

"The history of Mississippi naturally di- 
vides itself into three periods — provincial 
or colonial, territorial, and state — and in 
the arrangement of the state's historical 
records they are grouped under three grand 
divisions arranged chronologically. In the 
provincial period" the records consist of 
three classes — writings from the governor 
of the province to the home government, 
writings from the home government to 
the governor, and legislative proceedings. 
These records are in the shape of tran- 
scripts from the archives of France, Eng- 
land and Spain, and they are arranged in 
three series, 1, 2 and 3; 1 for the French, 
2 for the English and 3 for the Spanish. 
Each series is in bound volumes with a 
chronological arrangement, with a num- 
ber for each volume. The records of the 
territorial and state periods are arranged 
in the same way in cardboard jackets. 
Each series has its letter to designate it; 
each jacket has its number. To illus- 
trate: The records of the territorial period 
are arranged in five series — executive, leg- 
islative, judicial, auditors and treasurers 
— with a letter for each series and a num- 
ber for each jacket in the series. The rec- 
ords of the state period are arranged in a 
series for each office of the state govern- 
ment. In each series there is a chronolog- 
ical arrangement of each document. In 
other words, the records of the depart- 
ments and offices of the state government 
are arranged just as if they had been 
carefully and systematically arranged 
from the beginning. In this way the con- 
tinuity of each office has been preserved; 



not only this, but the progressive steps 
of the state and its people along all lines 
of development may be investigated in a 
logical, systematic way." 

Missouri — No additional data. 

Montana — Mr. W. Y. Pemberton, li- 
brarian of the state historical and miscel- 
laneous library, writes under date of 
May 18: 

"The library is growing constantly, and 
we receive frequent contributions both to 
our collection of historical manuscripts 
and our museum; however, nothing of any 
great importance has come into our hands 
this year. We have the material ready 
for an eighth volume of our Historical 
Contributions, but have not yet secured 
the necessary appropriation to enable us 
to print it." 

Nebraska — Mr. Clarence S. Paine, sec- 
retary of the state historical society, 
writes under date of March 30: 

"I regret to say that there has been no 
improvement in the condition of the state 
archives since our last report. There is 
not likely to be any appreciable improve- 
ment in the conditions until the state his- 
torical society has a building in which 
these archives may be cared for." 

Nevada — Mr. Frank J. Pyne, assistant 
librarian, writes under date of May 19, 
that there has been no change of note in 
the past year in the archives of Nevada. 

New Hampshire — Vol. II of New Hamp- 
shire Province Laws, covering the period 
from 1702 to 1746, was issued in Decem- 
ber, 1913. Vol. II of New Hampshire Pro- 
bate Records (Vol. XXXII of New Hamp- 
shire State Papers) is now in press. The 
state legislature at its last session (1913) 
passed an act requiring the transfer of 
the early records of all towns in the state, 
covering the period prior to 1825, to the 
office of the secretary of state, to be copied 
and indexed, such copies to be retained in 
the secretary's office for preservation and 
convenient reference. This work, which 
has already been commenced, will be vo- 
luminous and expensive and necessarily 
quite protracted, but when complete will 
be of vast convenience, as it will bring 
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together, in a central and safe place, the 
early records of all the New Hampshire 
towns. 

New Jersey — Col. Lewis Perrine, direct- 
or and secretary of the department of 
public records and archives, writes as fol- 
lows under date of April 6: 

"The department of public records and 
archives of the State of New Jersey was 
organized October 22, 1913, pursuant to 
Chapter 180, Public Laws, 1913. The com- 
mission, Chancellor Edwin Robert Walker, 
chairman, William Nelson and Francis B. 
Lee, met in Newark and organized by the 
election of Col. Lewis Perrine of Trenton, 
N. J., director and secretary of the com- 
mission. 

"The duties of the department are dual: 
First, the inspection and supervision of 
current public records in the various mu- 
nicipalities of the state; second, to pro- 
vide a systematic plan for acquiring and 
classifying such official archives and other 
material bearing upon the government and 
history of the people of New Jersey as 
may come into its possession. 

"Since the organization of the depart- 
ment, reports have been received from al- 
most every record-keeping official in the 
state, having to do with records of coun- 
ties, cities, towns, villages, boroughs and 
townships. The work of this department 
will consist of an early personal exami- 
nation by the director of record-keeping 
offices. The records of churches in the 
state will next be taken up and this work 
will be followed by an inspection of the 
records of state institutions generally. 

"No volumes of New Jersey Archives 
have been issued during the past year, ow- 
ing to the lack of the usual appropriation 
of $3,000 to cover the cost of this work. 
Vols. 28 and 29 of the first series and 
Vol. 4 of the second series are about ready 
for the printer, under the direction and 
editorship of Mr. William Nelson of this 
commission. The archivist of the secre- 
tary of state has brought the records of 
wills and inventories down to date, and 
three volumes of index have been pub- 
lished, bringing the index down to 1910. 



The archivist of this department has 
now taken up a similar work on old deeds 
and other miscellaneous records filed in 
the state department since the formation 
of the government of New Jersey in 1665." 

New Mexico — No data. 

New York— Under date of May 23, Mr. 
Peter Nelson, assistant archivist in the 
state library, writes as follows: 

"The situation in regard to state ar- 
chives has not changed during the past 
year and calls for no particular comment. 
The manuscripts section of the state libra- 
ry has continued its work in the restoration 
of such papers and documents as were 
damaged in the fire and has made con- 
siderable progress. No changes in legis- 
lation have been made in any way that 
affect such records. 

"Last year the New York report men- 
tioned the passage of an act in regard to 
local records, which showed a considerable 
advance in the provisions for their care 
and preservation. Prior to the passage 
of that law work of the division of public 
records of the education department of 
this state, from the organization of the 
division in 1911, has been to examine, ad- 
vise and report. The division, acting un- 
der the commissioner of education, was 
granted authority and responsibility for 
direction and correction. While the func- 
tions of the division extend to such mat- 
ters as the proper repair of old records 
and the specifications of proper paper and 
ink for present records, these activities 
during the past year have been practically 
limited to an energetic campaign for prop- 
er protection against fire in the matter of 
buildings and equipments, a campaign that 
has received a very general support of 
the press throughout the state. The first 
report of the division made in April, 1912, 
stated that only about one-third of the 
counties measured up to modern require- 
ments in the accommodation and safe- 
keeping of public records in their county 
buildings. A report of the chief of the 
division made recently shows that twenty- 
two of the counties of the state reported 
delinquent in 1912 have taken some action 
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toward the better care of their records. 
In a few cases it amounts merely to the 
appointment of a committee to consider 
improvements, but in most cases it means 
the purchase of steel fixtures or safes or 
the preparation of new indexes or the in- 
stallation of entirely new index systems. 
The counties reported as in fair condition 
two years ago have likewise made im- 
provements in accommodations, arrange- 
ment or the restoration of records. An 
illustration of the work done in record 
reform is found in the fact that the fol- 
lowing cities are all taking important 
steps in this matter: Yonkers, which has 
recently spent $40,000 for the equipment 
of record rooms and vaults; Syracuse, 
Ithaca, Binghamton, Lockport, Water- 
town, Rensselaer, Troy, Rochester, Og- 
densburgh and Elmira. The chief of the 
division of public records reports that a 
vast amount of work remains to be done 
in the towns and villages of the state. The 
plan has been followed in some cases of 
combining the town and village occupying 
in part the same territory for the erection 
of a vault large enough for both sets of 
records. Where such a course is not 
practicable, the rule is to require safes 
of a standard make, approved by the divi- 
sion, with a wall thickness of not less than 
five inches. In some cases of thinly 
settled towns, where Are risks are not 
great, safes of lesser wall thickness have 
been allowed, and where the town or vil- 
lage cannot provide vault or safe capacity 
sufficient for all these records, the alter- 
native remains of sending them to the 
education department at Albany. So far 
this has been done only in the cases of 
two towns, De Peyster, St. Lawrence 
county, and Schaghticoke, Rensselaer 
county. It is of course understood that 
the more recent records are in most cases 
to be kept in the locality concerned. The 
general compliance with the public rec- 
ords law in towns and villages is shown 
by the action of between fifty and 100 
town and village boards reporting the pur- 
chase of safes or the building of vaults 
within recent months." 



North Carolina — The General Assembly 
of 1913 increased the annual appropria- 
tion of the historical commission from 
$5,000 to $6,000, and assigned the whole of 
the second floor of the new state building 
(fireproof) to the commission for its use. 
The work of the commission as described 
in the report of the Public Archives com- 
mittee for last year continues to be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. Many accessions of 
manuscripts have been secured. (From 
letter of R. D. W. Connor, secretary of 
the North Carolina historical commission, 
dated March 26, and report of the secre- 
tary of the North Carolina historical com- 
mission for the year ending November 30, 
1913.) 

North Dakota — Mr. I. A. Acker, legis- 
lative reference librarian, writes under 
date of May 21: 

"The archives in this state, I regret to 
say, are not kept in a systematic manner. 
The state historical society library con- 
tains a great deal of material that is of 
historical interest, such as state and ter- 
ritorial documents. A librarian has been 
appointed, and she is now arranging the 
material in an excellent manner. Here- 
tofore it has been in a chaotic condition, 
and the consequence has been that it has 
been difficult to find information owing to 
lack of system. . . . The state is badly 
in need of a law providing for the keeping 
of public records. At present a main dif- 
ficulty is lack of space. The statehouse 
is altogether too small, and the crowded 
condition of the offices makes it practi- 
cally impossible to keep the records in a 
proper manner." 

Ohio — No additional data. 

Oklahoma — No data. 

Oregon — From a letter written by Miss 
Edna M. Hawley, librarian of the supreme 
court library, dated April 1, it is learned 
that no change is to be noted in reference 
to the archives of Oregon from the condi- 
tion set forth in the last report of this 
committee. 

Pennsylvania — "In the division of pub- 
lic records the governors' papers have all 
been bound to the end of Governor Rit- 
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ner's administration. In addition, there 
have been completed thirty-two volumes 
of Philadelphia county papers and eight- 
een volumes of Bucks county papers. All 
these have been cataloged and the index- 
ing of forty-three volumes of the Provin- 
cial Papers has been completed. Fees for 
service have amounted to $336.50. The 
department has answered 1,355 letters, 
many of them requiring considerable re- 
search. Five volumes of Archives, series 
7, containing the index to the 6th series, 
are still in the hands of the superintend- 
ent of printing." (From the report of the 
state librarian of Pennsylvania, 1913, p, 
12.) 

Philippine Islands — No additional data. 

Porto Rico — No data. 

Rhode Island — Under date of March 27, 
Mr. Herbert O. Brigham, state record 
commissioner (and state librarian) writes 
as follows: 

"During the year 1913 conditions in the 
town clerks' offices were greatly improved 
as a result of the fire protection law. 
More than one-half of the towns made di- 
rect changes in their equipment to con- 
form with the law, and assurance was 
given to the commissioner that in every 
case the law would be complied with. 
Conditions in state archives remained un- 
changed from the previous year." 

South Carolina — From the report of the 
historical commission of South Carolina 
to the General Assembly at the 1914 ses- 
sion it was learned that Vol. I of the Con- 
federate Records, containing the names 
and service of the first three infantry reg- 
iments has been published; also Journal 
of the Commissioner of the Navy of South 
Carolina, July 22, 1779— March 23, 1780, 
and Journals of the Commons House of 
Assembly of the Province of South Caro- 
lina for the two sessions of 1697. The 
copying by photostat of the muster rolls, 
pay rolls and returns of the South Caro- 
lina troops in the War Department at 
Washington for the completion of the 
series of Confederate Records continues. 
The books and papers of the late state 



dispensary have by law passed into the 
custody of the commission. 

South Dakota — No further data. 

Tennessee — Mr. Robert T. Quarles, Sr., 
keeper of the archives, died in February, 
and the vacancy arising has not yet 
been filled, the assistant, Mr. Robert T. 
Quarles, Jr., being at the time of the writ- 
ing of this report in charge of the depart- 
ment. The General Assembly of 1913-14 
appropriated ?4,000 to meet the expenses 
of the office. The department has had 
transferred to it from time to time most 
of the older records of the state and such 
of the more recent papers of the various 
departments of the state as are not needed 
in current work. Most of these have been 
arranged and classified. (From a letter 
received from Miss Mary Skeffington, 
state librarian, dated April 6, and a report 
on the Tennessee archives furnished by 
Mr. Robert T. Quarles, Jr., assistant 
archivist.) 

Texas — Mrs. Elizabeth H. West, ar- 
chivist, writes under date of April 18: 

"A calendar of the Spanish collection 
known as the Nacogdoches Archives, the 
earliest official records in the possession 
of the state library, is now in progress. It 
will, if completed in time, form a part of 
the Biennial Report for 1913-14. Owing to 
conditions in Mexico, no work has been 
done in the past year in Mexican archives, 
nor will any be undertaken this summer. 
It is expected, however, that the archivist 
will spend six weeks or two months in the 
archives of Havana, supervising the copy- 
ing of historical documents, and that Mr. 
W. E. Dunn, an instructor in Spanish- 
American history in the state university, 
will spend the summer vacation in similar 
work in the Spanish archives, copies of his 
transcripts to become available for the 
state library. 

"The work of transferring material from 
the comptroller's department to the state 
library has been continued. Less mate- 
rial has been transferred, however, owing 
mainly to the fact that the work this year 
has been largely that of selecting mate- 
rials from masses of loose papers in the 
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utmost disorder. A number of muster 
rolls and other valuable separate papers 
and several hundred bound volumes have 
been transferred." 

United States. Library of Congress — 
Mr. Galllard Hunt, chief of the manuscript 
division of the Library of Congress, writes 
under date of March 27: 

"The question of a central archives de- 
pository is now before President Wilson, 
and it is more than probable that a defi- 
nite program will result from the admin- 
istration's consideration of the subject." 

Utah— Mr. H. W. Griffith, clerk of the 
supreme court, writes under date of April 
7, that nothing worthy of note has oc- 
curred in relation to the public archives 
of the state since the writing of the last 
report. 

Vermont — Mr. E. Lee Whitney, assist- 
ant state librarian, writes under date of 
March 26, that nothing of any moment 
has taken place during the year in relation 
to the archives. 

Virginia — The large collection of papers 
which was being transferred to the state 
library from the auditor's office at the 
time of the writing of the last report, and 
which was described in the special report 
of Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, head of the de- 
partment of archives and history in the 
Virginia state library, made to the Public 
Archives committee last year, and ordered 
to be printed as an appendix to the report 
of the committee, has been inventoried 
by Mr. E. G. Swem, assistant state libra- 
rian, who selected the material for trans- 
fer from the auditor's office, and this in- 
ventory has been published as No. 1 of 
Vol. 7 of the Bulletin of the Virginia State 
Library (January, 1914). The Supplement 
to the List of Revolutionary Soldiers of 
Virginia has been issued as a part of the 
report of the library for the year ending 
October 31, 1912. This volume was in 
press at the time of the writing of the last 
report. An additional volume of the Jour- 
nals of the House of Burgesses has also 
been published. 

The city of Richmond refused to sell to 
the state for use as a site for a new li- 



brary and supreme court building one-half 
of the lot owned by the city known as 
the Ford's hotel lot, appropriation for the 
purchase of which was made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1912. Objection to the 
sale was based partly on the fact that it 
was thought by many that if the transfer 
of the property were effected, neither 
would the state secure sufficient land for 
the purpose in view nor would the city 
have left space enough on which to erect 
a proposed new municipal building. It 
was supposed, therefore, that probably the 
city government would be more disposed 
to sell to the state the entire lot than to 
sell only one-half, especially since it is 
feasible for the city to acquire land in the 
neighborhood of the city hall suitable and 
convenient for use as a site for the city 
building, but too far away from the capltol 
to be used by the state. Hence an appro- 
priation was made by the General As- 
sembly of 1914 for the purchase of the 
entire lot. It has not yet been definitely 
settled whether or not the purchase can 
be made. If the city refuses to sell, the 
state will undoubtedly make other ar- 
rangements when the assembly of 1916 
convenes. Possibly it may be determined 
that a new building shall be erected on 
the capitol square. In the meanwhile the 
congestion in the state library increases. 
The General Assembly of 1914 failed to 
provide for the construction of steel cases 
for the archives room. 

Washington — The Hon. I. M. Howell, 
secretary of state, writes under date of 
March 31, that the conditions as regards 
archives are the same as those noted in 
the last report. 

West Virginia — Mr. G. A. Bolden, state 
archivist, writes under date of March 26: 

"In September last Mr. Henry S. Green 
was appointed by the governor state 
archivist and historian, and Mr. G. A. 
Bolden was appointed by the governor as- 
sistant state archivist and historian, with 
the consent of the governor the office 
being divided and the two positions being 
designated as follows: state historian, H. 
S. Green; state archivist, G. A. Bolden. 
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"This department is also being made a 
bureau of legislative reference, and at the 
next session of the state legislature the 
bureau will be legalized by legislative 
enactment." 

Wisconsin — Prom a letter received 
from Miss Eleanore E. Lothrop, clerk to 
Dr. M. M. Quaife, elected superintendent 
of the state historical society of Wiscon- 
sin on the death of Dr. Reuben G. 
Thwaites, it is learned that conditions re- 
main the same as those noted in the last 
report. 

Wyoming — Under date of April 25, Miss 
Prances A. Davis, state librarian, writes: 

"A complete report on the archives of 
Wyoming is in preparation by Prof. J. A. 
Willard of Boulder, Colo. . . . 

"The archives are in the custody of the 
librarian in this state. At present all are 
not accessible, though they are stored. 
Others are filed for reference and com- 
pletely card-indexed." 

On March 21 the chairman of this com- 
mittee received from the president of the 
Association a list of questions, submitted 
by Mr. Johnson Brigham, state librarian 
of Iowa, on the arrangement, indexing and 
destruction of archives. The questions 
were submitted by the chairman to the 
several members of the committee and to 
Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, head of the depart- 
ment of archives and history in the "Vir- 
ginia state library, with the request that 
each furnish carefully considered answers. 
It has been thought by your committee 
that these various sets of answers con- 
tain information and expressions of opin- 
ion of sufficient value to justify their being 
printed as a part of this report. 

The following are the questions pro- 
pounded by Mr. Brigham: 

Arrangement 
1. Which factor is of the most impor- 
tance in the arrangement of archive ma- 
terial, time or subject matter? For in- 
stance, after the first principal series of 
papers in an office have been determined, 
then, should the material be arranged in 
these series by subject first and then by 



years, or by years first and then by sub- 
ject? To illustrate, in the series of cor- 
respondence, say in the governor's office, 
should the letters be arranged by years 
and the letters of each year grouped un- 
der subjects or classes, or should they be 
arranged chronologically under such sub- 
ject or class heading? 

2. Should separate series be made for 
outgoing and incoming letters, or should 
they be filed together by subject or date? 

3. Should bound records be filed side 
by side with manuscript documents of 
like content, or placed in a separate 
series? 

Index 

1. Which of the following is the most 
useful and practicable form of index for 
a large deposit of state archives consist- 
ing, we will say, of several thousand vol- 
umes of bound records and several hun- 
dreds of thousands of unbound documents: 
a calendar, a class list, a subject index? 

2. Considering the great mass of ma- 
terial in a state archives deposit and the 
consequent bulk of the index, should this 
index be made on cards or printed in 
book form? 

3. Can the Dewey system of decimal 
notation (not the classification) be ap- 
plied to archive material, or would the 
Cutter expansive system be more adapt- 
able? 

Destruction 

Who should determine what papers in 
an office are to be destroyed and which 
the worthy of preservation in the archives 
department? 

Dr. Thomas M. Owen, director of the 
department of archives and history of 
Alabama, answered as follows: 
Arrangement 

1. The factor of the most importance in 
the arrangement of archives material is 
time, or what might be called the chron- 
ological order. This is certainly true in 
the matter of bound volumes or records. 
It should further obtain in all cases where 
possible. However, there are occasions 
where papers affecting certain subjects 
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ought to be kept together in a group. 
These should be arranged chronologically. 

2. All correspondence should be kept 
together as far as possible, and no dis- 
tinction should be made between outgoing 
and incoming letters. They should be 
filed together, either by subject or date, 
as the particular occasion may demand. 

3. Bound records should be kept to- 
gether in chronological order by groups. 
Correspondence files and document files 
should have a separate arrangement. 

Index 

1. As far as possible collections of 
state archives should have the three forms 
of index named, that is, a calendar, a class 
list and a subject index. 

2. The matter of the form of the in- 
dex, that is, whether to be made on cards 
or printed in book form is difficult. If the 
index is to be detailed, that is, all books 
and documents being developed with great 
fullness, it is probable that the use of 
cards would be preferable. However, it 
seems that the more practicable form 
would be the preparation of a series of 
general designations, which could be 
printed in book form. Referring to the 
three forms of index in response to the 
preceding question, it is evident that the 
calendar should be on cards, and prob- 
ably the subject index, but the class list, 
and even the subject index, would really 
be more useful by being in book form. It 
is believed that neither the decimal sys- 
tem (Dewey) of notation nor the expan- 
sive system (Cutter) would be adaptable 
either for the arrangement of archive ma- 
terial or for an archive index. 

Destruction 

No official papers whatever should be 
destroyed. 

The following are the answers submit- 
ted by Mr. Peter Nelson, assistant archi- 
vist in the New York state library: 
Arrangement 

1. I would say that the arrangement 
of papers in the example which you state, 
namely, the correspondence of the gov- 
ernor's office, should follow the general ar- 
chives principle of preserving the arrange- 



ment and classification of the office of 
source. It seems to me that it would be an 
exceedingly bad arrangement to group by 
years, and under that by subjects or classes, 
unless such arrangement is called for by 
the arrangement in the governor's office, 
which might then well be preserved, but I 
think it would be entirely justifiable to 
keep the subject arrangement of the letters 
or the chronological arrangement of the let- 
ters as they may be received. A further 
factor that bears on this point is the ques- 
tion as to indexes which may have been 
prepared in the office of source and will 
therefore require that papers should be 
kept in their former arrangement. 

2. Again I will go back to the general 
archives principle of preserving the or- 
der. It would be absurd to take series 
of the present-day correspondence, with 
carbon copy of reply attached to origi- 
nal letter, and separate them. Similarly, 
of course, it would be impossible to ar- 
range letters sent, which might be kept in 
a letter book, with the original letter re- 
ceived. In such cases the letter books 
would have to be shelved entirely by them- 
selves and the letters received by them- 
selves. 

3. I am not quite sure what this ques- 
tion means. Documents of similar char- 
acter, source and date, would be classi- 
fied in the same series, and if through 
some action in the past a portion of this 
series has been bound and another por- 
tion has not been bound, our indexes 
would still bring them together in our 
catalogs or lists. It may, however, be 
necessary because of a physical form 
of these various records to shelve them 
in different parts of our archives quar- 
ters and I see no objection to such sepa- 
ration, provided we do not lose sight of 
the connection of the documents. 

Index 
1. The best answer I can give is to 
refer to Mr. Leland's article in the Amer- 
ican Historical Review for Oct. 1912, vol. 
18, pages 1-28, on the national archives. 
As this article may not be readily at 
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hand, I quote from page 25 of the article 
mentioned : 

"Four classes of publications naturally 
suggest themselves: general guides, in- 
ventories or checklists, calendars, and 
collections of texts. The general guide 
should be an enumeration of the various 
groups or series of records, indicating for 
each series its title, the number of vol- 
umes composing it, and its limiting dates. 
It does not go into details but supplies 
a sort of first aid to those who would use 
the archives. Its compilation should go 
hand in hand with the arrangement of 
the records and their final grouping. 

"The next step is the preparation of in- 
ventories of the contents of the different 
series. Such an inventory indicates the 
title, dates, number of documents, and, 
very briefly, the character of the contents 
of each volume, box or portfolio, in any 
given series. An inventory of the rec- 
ords of a department would include all 
the series formed from the archives of 
that department grouped under the re- 
spective offices from which they emanate. 
A series of such inventories covering all 
the groups of archives in the depot is prob- 
ably the most satisfactory form in which 
to provide the student with an account of 
the available material. Their compact- 
ness, the ease with which they may be 
used, and the rapidity and economy with 
which they can be compiled, are in their 
favor. 

"Then we may expect that calendars 
of certain of the more important docu- 
ments will eventually be published. In 
this form of catalog the individual docu- 
ment is the unit, and the entry for it, be- 
sides stating its title, date, author, ap- 
proximate length, etc., includes a more or 
less succinct resume of its contents. A 
calendar may include all the documents in 
a given series or group or it may include 
all documents on the same subject or of 
the same kind regardless of the series in 
which they are to be found. The resume 
may be very detailed, so that for histori- 
cal purposes it practically takes the place 
of the original, as in the well-known Brit- 



ish calendars of state papers, or it may be 
much briefer as in the various volumes 
published by the Library of Congress. The 
latter form is much more rapidly com- 
piled and is, in general, more practicable." 
Mr. Leland goes on to say that treat- 
ment of the fourth class of publications, 
that of the collections of texts, is not there- 
fore, the function of the archivist. 

2. I think the article of Mr. Leland 
above quoted will to some extent answer 
this question, but if anything more is 
needed I would say distinctly that the 
general guides at least should be printed 
and the others should be printed if possi- 
ble. Archives collections differ so greatly 
in the character of their contents that 
general rules on this subject are probably 
impossible. 

3. It may be possible to apply the no- 
tation of the Dewey classification or of 
the Cutter classification to any archives 
collections, but I question whether it would 
be worth while. Some scheme of nota- 
tion, closely resembling the Library of 
Congress notation, or that in use in the 
V. S. Checklist of Public Documents, would 
probably serve the purpose better. Ar- 
chives collections do not call for a nota- 
tion that shall be minutely divided and 
subdivided, and the possibilities for that 
are the great advantages of such schemes 
as Dewey and Cutter. 

Destruction 

The report on a state education building 
for Illinois, submitted by Mr. Leland in 
October, 1912, deals with this question. 
I once more quote from Mr. Leland from 
page 52: 

"The official in whose custody they orig- 
inally were is the only one competent to 
pass upon their uselessness for administra- 
tive purposes, and so they naturally may 
not be destroyed without his recommenda- 
tion. Their uselessness for historical pur- 
poses should be determined by the director 
of the department and the advisory com- 
mission. As a final safeguard an enabling 
resolution should be passed by the legis- 
lature, authorizing the destruction of the 
records in question. In providing for the 
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disposal of the papers care should be 
taken to see that, if they are sent to the 
paper mill they are immediately and com- 
pletely destroyed. The inconvenience of 
having public records, even though con- 
demned, at large in the community and 
not under the control of the government 
is evident." 

Dr. Gaillard Hunt, chief of the manu- 
scripts division in the Library of Con- 
gress, answers: 

Arrangement 

1. The most important factor in the 
arrangement of archives is the date. 
Therefore, they should be arranged chron- 
ologically. A subjective arrangement is 
not feasible in the case of papers that 
cover more than one subject, and, more- 
over, depends upon the judgment of the 
archivist as to the subject to which a 
paper belongs, and that judgment cannot 
safely be depended upon. These remarks 
are specially true when applied to a series 
of correspondence. 

2. Papers incoming and outgoing should 
all be filed together, by date. 

3. Bound records should be filed side 
by side with unbound records, but all rec- 
ords should eventually be bound. 

Index 

1. The calendar is the most useful form 
of index, but is so expensive as to be well- 
nigh out of the question. This is equally 
true of a subject index. A class list is the 
most feasible form of index. 

2. The index must be made on cards, 
but should be printed if the institution has 
money enough. 

3. The Dewey decimal system is not 
practicable for archive material. In many 
cases individual documents in groups of 
manuscripts cannot be cataloged sepa- 
rately. 

Destruction 
The best system for destruction of rec- 
ords is that which is now followed by the 
national government. The lists of papers 
to be destroyed are made by the admin- 
istrative officers, and submitted then to 
this library, which judges of the propriety 
of their destruction from the historical 



point of view, thus combining, from two 
separate sources the administrative and 
the historical point of view. 

Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, head of the de- 
partment of archives and history in the 
Virginia state library, answers: 
Arrangement 

1. Experience shows that time is of 
more importance in the arrangement of 
manuscript material than subject matter, 
because it is by far the easiest method 
for finding specific things. For instance, 
the investigator may not know under what 
subject heading to look for a document, 
but he usually has a pretty definite idea 
of its date and can find it by date. Let- 
ters should be arranged by years and the 
letters of each year grouped under cer- 
tain subjects or classes. 

2. Letters should be filed together by 
date, with outgoing and incoming letters. 
Separate series are confusing and sim- 
plicity in arrangement is a great virtue. 

3. Bound records should not be filed 
side by side with loose manuscript docu- 
ments of like content. Bound volumes are 
actually books and cannot be handled in 
the same way as loose papers. 

Index 

1. The most useful form of index for 
a large deposit of papers is a subject in- 
dex, provided the index is on cards and 
a calendar of it is printed. It is well to 
have both if possible. A printed calen- 
dar makes an archives collection easily 
available to the general historical stu- 
dent; a subject index offers advantages to 
the student making a limited search. A 
calendar is also very valuable because if 
the papers are printed in full or well ab- 
stracted, the handling of them is mini- 
mized. 

2. The index should first be made on 
cards and kept on cards in order to per- 
mit of indefinite additions, but at a cer- 
tain point, when the main collections have 
been indexed, the cards should be thrown 
together in a printed calendar. By care- 
ful arrangement this can be done with- 
out a very great change of form, as a 
subject index and a calendar may be much 
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alike. If the cards of the index are dated, 
the index can be arranged chronologically 
for the calendar. 

3. The Cutter system would probably 
be better than the Dewey, but the ideal 
system for archives has not yet been in- 
vented. Manuscripts differ greatly from 
books and cannot be treated in exactly 
the same way. 

Destruction 

A trained archivist should determine 
what papers in an office are worthy of 
preservation or destruction. Only an archi- 
vist of experience understands what pa- 
pers are likely to be of use to students 
and what not, because in these days of 
special research routine material of lit- 
tle apparent value is frequently of more 
use to economic investigators than notable 
autographs. 

President WYER: I am sure the As- 
sociation is grateful to Dr. Mcllwalne for 
the exhaustive and pains-taking way in 
which he has performed the duties of this 
committee. There is opportunity for a 
few moments' discussion on this subject 
of the classification of archives. 

Mr. GODARD: Over in the Gridiron 
room at the New Willard Hotel is an ex- 
hibit which you will find especially inter- 
esting, I think, along this line. The Con- 
necticut state library has arranged there 
its method of sorting, inventorying, filing 
and indexing the original probate files 
which under the act of 1909 are now be- 
ing deposited in the state library, to the 
number of something over 200,000. This 
exhibit shows the styles of the folders and 
the method by which the official receipt 
becomes not only automatically an in- 
ventory of -the papers, but at the same 
time an index to the volumes of official 
probate records in each judge's office. 

Another thing shown is our method of 
making photostat copies of these original 
documents, whether they be wills of pat- 
ents granting town rights or whatever 
the document may be, and let me say right 
here that through our ability to furnish 
these practically facsimile copies to those 
who now hold these papers, many in pri- 



vate hands where they have been held 
almost sacred — by our being able to give 
them these photostat copies the originals 
are deposited in the state library. 

President WYER: The chair has had 
recent opportunity to see the work that 
Mr. Godard describes in Connecticut and 
has never seen a neater, cleaner or more 
satisfactory arrangement and disposition 
of archives than that applied to the pro- 
bate records Mr. Godard mentions in the 
Connecticut state library. If the exhibit 
is at all indicative of the work that is 
done in the Connecticut state library, the 
chair can assure every member here that 
it will amply repay a good deal of time 
spent there. 

Dr. OWEN: There is another matter 
that I think we are now all keenly inter- 
ested in, but the committee having had 
no chance to get together it has been im- 
possible for it to reach an agreement on 
points that might be included in the re- 
port, and Dr. Mcllwaine will understand 
with this preliminary explanation what I 
am about to say. 

Taking the President's address this 
morning, for instance, as a guide, a clear 
and definite statement as to the scope and 
purpose of the state library, the question 
of just how far the archives business has 
to do with the library proper is an impor- 
tant inquiry. My opinion is that we ought 
to have a definite and clear statement as 
to just how far the state library, that 
is, the state library that was described 
in the several states, has undertaken or 
should undertake to have supervision or 
jurisdiction over the state archives. If 
in full, when that jurisdiction was entered 
upon or came about; and if in part, just 
how far the jurisdiction does exist I 
take it from the remarks of Mr. Godard 
they have only undertaken to supervise 
the matter of the old records that he 
indicated. I am not informed as to how 
far Connecticut, for illustration, under- 
takes the supervision of the state ar- 
chives. It seems to me we ought to have 
a clear and definite statement arranged 
alphabetically by states, so that we 
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could all understand just how far the 
state libraries of the several states un- 
dertake archive supervision, and here I 
think we might promise ourselves that 
when an inquiry comes from the chairman 
of this committee we will make prompt 
reply so it will be in this report. 

Dr. McILWAINE: I think the infor- 
mation that you suggest be put into these 
reports is in the first report of the Public 
Archives committee. 

President WYER: It is already in 
print. 

Dr. OWEN: Of course if it fully an- 
swers the purpose, that is all right; but 
there have been a good many changes 
since 1910, and there might be a restate- 
ment so as to make clear the question of 
how far to go. For instance, in Indiana, as 
was reported by the secretary, there has 
been a development of the archives situ- 
ation, and that is true in several of the 
states. We cannot think in terms of /clear- 
ness, or we cannot act in reference to each 
other, unless we have this defmiteness of 
information. In some cases all of the ar- 
chives are centralized, as in Alabama and 
Mississippi, in a separate department 
whose duty is to care for the archives. It 
is in a sense a public record office. The 
state library has nothing to do with the 
archives at all. In Virginia there is a 
department of archives and history estab- 
lished in the state library. Just how far 
that attempts to parallel the separate de- 
partments of archives and history is not 
yet very clearly worked out, because it is 
announced in the secretary's report that 
these documents received from the state 
auditor's office are a "very valuable addi- 
tion to the state library" — not to the de- 
partment of archives and history at all. 
It is simply in order that we may think 
in terms of clearness and definiteness, and 
to take care statistically at least of this 
phase of the activities of state libraries, 
that I make these suggestions. I think 
it is important, and it is only because of 
that, that this committee has any reason 
for existence at all. 

Dr. McILWAINE: Mr. President, I 



think that all of those questions are an- 
swered really in the first report of this 
committee, and in the two successive re- 
ports. There ought to be three, but the 
second report was lost. The third report 
covered two years, and this is the fourth 
report. Any change that has taken place 
in any one of the states is noted, and the 
condition in each one of the states in so 
far as archives are concerned was de- 
scribed in the first report, and then any 
change taking place after the writing of 
the first report has been noted in each one 
of the succeeding reports. 

President WYER: It is the chair's im- 
pression that this is correct, that a re- 
view of the existing reports when they 
shall appear in print will bring the seeker 
up to date on conditions in each state. 

Mr. GODARD: May I state that Dr. 
Mcllwaine's report is already in type com- 
plete. If Dr. Mcllwaine has the state- 
ment sent in concerning the archives in 
Connecticut I wish he might read it, be- 
cause I think our position there is unique. 
The examiner of public records is an ap- 
pointee of the state librarian. He is ap- 
pointed for an indefinite term, and his 
authority extends not only over the rec- 
ords in the governor's office, but the rec- 
ords of the treasurer of the school dis- 
tricts. The work that is being done there 
includes not only the probate records 
which are being deposited, but many 
things have been transferred from the 
secretary's office and the county court. 

Dr. McILWAINE: I have that in full. 
I would say that in several instances I 
embraced in full the information that was 
sent in, and in other instances I gave a 
resume of it. In the case of Connecticut, 
I gave it in full. 

President WYER: Interesting and im- 
portant as this discussion is, I think we 
have given all the time that can be spared 
for it now, and we will pass to the next 
paper, The Library of Congress and the 
state libraries— Dr. H. J. HARRIS, chief 
of the Division of Documents, Library of 
Congress. 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AND 
THE STATE LIBRARIES 

In a meeting of state librarians, the 
most profitable discussion of the relations 
of the Library of Congress and the state 
libraries would consist of a review of the 
present activities of the Library of Con- 
gress which are of special service to the 
state institutions, in the hope that a closer 
acquaintance with these services will stim- 
ulate a still greater use of them. 

A statement concerning the relation of 
any two institutions should ordinarily be 
prefaced by a review of the functions of 
those institutions. In the present in- 
stance, the functions of the state library 
have already been the subject of your 
president's annual address; the librarian 
of Congress on several occasions has given 
us a clear-cut statement of the functions 
of the Library of Congress, 1 so that it may 
be assumed that this audience needs no 
such general review. 

The work which the Library of Congress 
is at present conducting and which is of 
immediate interest to the state libraries 
may be said to consist of first, the accu- 
mulation of a large collection of material; 
second, the interpretation of this material; 
third, the operation of a system of loans 
by which this material is made available 
at distant points; fourth, the operation of 
a system of exchange of surplus material; 
fifth, the distribution of certain library 
apparatus, such as printed catalog cards. 
It is obvious that all of these activities are 
of interest to libraries generally, but it 
is worth while to give a brief review of 
them from the point of view of the state 
library in order to give you some idea 
of the extent to which the state libra- 
ries are availing themselves of the pos- 
sibilities of aid from these activities. 

The accumulation of material. The ac- 
cumulation of material — and particularly 



1 See Relation of State Libraries and the 
Library of Congress, by Herbert Putnam. 
Library Journal, vol. 25 (1900), p. 729. 

The Library of Congress as a National 
Library, by Herbert Putnam. Papers and 
Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh General 
Meeting of the A. L. A., Portland, 1905, p. 27. 



of material in which the state library has 
a definite interest — is proceeding rapid- 
ly; in fact, it may be confessed that there 
are moments when some of us on the Li- 
brary of Congress staff long for some 
ardent reformer to institute a movement 
for a printing "holiday." At present the 
accessions of current material, that is, not 
including the acquisition of special col- 
lections, range from 80,000 to 90,000 items 
annually, and of this number, slightly less 
than one-half consist of publications of 
an official character. The publications 
received from the various states of the 
Union range from 8,000 to 10,000 items 
annually, so that the publications in which 
the state library has a special interest 
make up about ten per cent of the total 
annual receipts of current material and 
about twenty-five per cent of the receipts 
of public documents. The Library of 
Congress collection of state publications 
is, we believe, now sufficient for most of 
the needs of the research and legislative 
reference reader; with the current re- 
ceipts at their present level, a state li- 
brary can safely assume that practically 
all of the more important state publica- 
tions of recent date are on file in the na- 
tional library and can arrange its own 
policy with that fact in view. 

Since state libraries are depositories of 
United States publications, it needs only 
to be stated that the Library of Congress 
collection of federal publications is, for 
all practical purposes, complete in this 
field. The accessions of foreign documents 
at the present time are large in number, 
though the method of securing this class 
of material necessarily involves many de- 
lays. The foreign documents on file may 
be said to be complete enough to supply 
the greater part of the needs of the read- 
ers in this field. 

As far as concerns material published 
by other than official bodies, it needs only 
to be said that the number of items re- 
ceived annually varies from 40,000 to 50,- 
000 and that it is particularly rich in the 
classes of history and social and political 
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The accumulation of material in the Li- 
brary of Congress is therefore proceeding 
along lines which are of especial inter- 
est to the state libraries; the problem of 
making these large collections of service 
to the state libraries is one to which sev- 
eral divisions of the Library are devoting 
a considerable part of their energies. 

Interpretation of the collections. The 
phases of the work of interpreting the 
collections of the Library of Congress 
which are of more immediate interest to 
the state libraries consist of the Monthly 
List of State Publications prepared by the 
Division of Documents, the lists of ref- 
erences prepared by the Division of Bibli- 
ography, and the printed catalog cards 
prepared by the Catalog Division and dis- 
tributed by the Card Section. The topic 
of the distribution of the printed cards 
will be taken up later in this paper. The 
cooperative compilation of lists of ref- 
erences on subjects in which the state li- 
braries are interested is a matter to which 
the Chief Bibliographer of the Library of 
Congress is giving especial attention and 
at my request he has presented a review 
of the work done in this connection. 

In this audience it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to explain the purpose and scope of 
the Monthly List of State Publications, 
but we should like to call attention to 
some of the problems connected with the 
compilation of this bulletin. The an- 
nouncement that a certain volume has ap- 
peared is a news item of importance, but 
the value of the information is greatly en- 
hanced if it is accompanied by notations 
as to the contents of the document or 
its relation to other publications. It may 
not be apparent, however that the addi- 
tion of the notes greatly increases the 
cost of compiling the list. The time re- 
quired to add this information is usually 
much greater than the time expended on 
the entry; the notes must be made by a 
high class assistant and must be made 
uniformly for all the publications of the 
same class. Heretofore the most exten- 
sive notation which we have been doing is 
the listing of new laws about which there 



was a demand for information. For the 
time being we have discontinued these 
notes because of the expense, but if we 
find that they have been of especial serv- 
ice, they will again be made. The other 
notes of course will be continued as here- 
tofore. ■ | ■ ; 

During the past year we have published 
in the list two compilations which we 
believed would be of assistance to state 
libraries. The first was a list of new of- 
fices created by the legislation of 1913, 
and the second was a list of associations 
of state officials. We are in hopes that 
the state librarians will suggest other 
features of this kind which we may be in 
a position to furnish. We should also 
greatly appreciate any information from 
the state librarians which would call our 
attention to special features contained in 
state publications. 

It should be frankly stated that the re- 
sources of the Documents Division are 
taxed to the utmost by the work involved 
in the compilation and indexing of this 
publication. Thus far an annual index 
has been all that we have been able to 
accomplish, though it is obvious that a 
semi-annual or quarterly index would 
greatly enhance the value of the publica- 
tion; we are not without hope, however, 
that pending legislation will furnish us 
with the means to extend this service. 

Of the proposed checklists of serial 
publications contained in the Library of 
Congress, it is too early to make any def- 
inite announcement; the lists of foreign 
serial documents will, perhaps, be of spe- 
cial interest to you. In this portion of the 
work we have begun with the compilation 
of such a list of publications of the Ger- 
man Empire. Next to the British docu- 
ments, German official publications seem 
to be in greatest demand and as Ger- 
many publishes no checklist of its docu- 
ments, a Library of Congress checklist 
of such serials will be of help to those 
using these sources. A list for Australia 
will follow. 

The Inter-library loan system. The use 
of the inter-library loan system of the 
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Library of Congress by the state libra- 
ries shows a steady growth and at pres- 
ent about ten per cent of the volumes 
borrowed are on requests from state li- 
braries. A hasty glance at the list of 
borrowing libraries showed that practi- 
cally every state had made some use of 
the system. The most frequent users are 
the states closest to the District of Co- 
lumbia, especially Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts and Ohio. The class of mate- 
rial borrowed showed the purpose for 
which it was intended to be used; Vir- 
ginia and Texas, e. g., for their historical 
publications, New York and Massachusetts 
for special legislative commissions, Wis- 
consin for general legislative reference 
work. All of the state librarians seem to 
call for foreign documents. 

It hardly needs to be stated that a 
greater use of the inter-library loan fea- 
ture would be cordially welcomed by the 
Library of Congress. The extent to which 
these loans are made seems largely de- 
pendent on the aggressiveness of the state 
librarian; it has been noticed that some 
libraries have not submitted any further 
requests after one or two of their appli- 
cations have not been supplied. In many 
of these cases a closer study of the rules 
or a better knowledge of the current de- 
mand in Washington would at once make 
clear the reasons for the inability to sup- 
ply the material desired. As the result 
of several years' experience with this sys- 
tem of loans, we can only repeat that the 
persistent and aggressive applicant will 
eventually find his patience rewarded. 1 

The Library of Congress exchange sys- 
tem. This feature of the work of the Li- 
brary of Congress is in charge of the Or- 
der Division. The chief of that division 
believes that this system might be of 
much greater use to most of the state li- 
braries than it now is or has been. The 
state libraries of only 26 of the states ap- 
pear to have availed themselves of it. A 
word in explanation of the system may 



1 See Inter-Library Loans, by "W. W. 
Bishop, Library Journal, Dec. 1909, p. 527. 



not be out of place. First, as to the ma- 
terial available for exchange: Under ex- 
press provisions of law, the head of any 
federal department or bureau is authorized 
to transfer to the Library of Congress any 
duplicate books or surplus material in the 
judgment of the Librarian of Congress 
suited to our own uses, either in meeting 
the needs of our own readers or the needs 
of other libraries on our exchange list. 
In consequence, we receive annually from 
this source about 35,000 volumes and pam- 
phlets (to say nothing of periodical num- 
bers). Most of this is recent; much of it 
is of high value. We sort it, add what we 
need to our own shelves and make the 
remainder available for transfer to other 
governmental libraries in the District of 
Columbia, or for exchange with libraries 
outside the District, After the govern- 
mental libraries have taken out what they 
can use, there remains a large residuum of 
valuable publications. Notable among 
this material is a large volume of foreign 
official publications, constantly pouring in 
upon us in excess of our needs — but both 
valuable and obviously not so easily ob- 
tainable by libraries not regularly main- 
taining direct relations with foreign gov- 
ernments. Much of this might be of in- 
terest to the state libraries. 

Second, as to the practical workings of 
the system: The machinery is simple. The 
Library of Congress is quite willing to 
build up with any well-established library 
in the United States an open exchange 
account, not fixing any definite dates for 
settlement of balances, but fully expect- 
ing that each party to the exchange will 
be able within reasonable time limits to 
balance its obligations by supplying to 
the other party useful material. The re- 
ceiving library pays the transportation 
charges, including drayage, if any. There 
is to be no charge for cases or packing. 

From time to time we issue lists of our 
duplicates available for exchange. Libra- 
rians receiving these lists of offers are 
invited to check items needed for their 
collections. Upon the return of the 
checked list to us, such checked items 
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as are still available are then forwarded 
to the requesting library. We Invite li- 
brarians to send us similar lists of their 
own exchange material, that we also may 
check and request items needed to com- 
plete our own collections. 

Ordinary material is exchanged evenly 
on a piece-for-piece basis; more valuable 
items are given a money valuation for 
bookkeeping purposes. We do not send 
material except upon specific request; on 
the other hand we also wish to have an 
opportunity to consider the desirability of 
offers before the material is sent to us. 
Much of our material, however, we can- 
not afford to list and this applies to the 
foreign government publications. In the 
case of many of our duplicate periodicals we 
are gradually establishing regular lines 
of exchange; that is, we are arranging to 
send to the same library all our duplicates 
of a given periodical. This arrangement 
we hope to extend to many serials other 
than ordinary periodicals. 

Many of our duplicates issued by state 
governments or by institutions we return 
to the place of issue, and this has brought 
us the thanks of many whose stock of 
their own publications is running low. 
State publications we have often returned 
to the state libraries and if this arrange- 
ment could be extended to all of the state 
libraries, it would no doubt greatly aid in 
preventing waste of state publications. It 
has also been suggested that the state 
libraries might, in some cases at least, be 
willing to receive from us our duplicates 
of all the material issued in or regarding 
their particular states. This would look 
toward the establishment of a plan where- 
by each state library could act as a sort 
of clearing house for the imprints of its 
own state. 

Printed catalog cards. The service con- 
nected with the distribution of printed 
catalog cards is one with which you are 
probably familiar. The extent to which a 
state library can use these cards is, of 
course, a question to be determined solely 
on the basis of local conditions and need 
not be discussed in this connection. The 



following list shows the state libraries 
which are subscribers at the present 
time: 

* California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Iowa State Law 
Kansas 

Kansas State Law 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Nevada 

* New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

* New York 

New York State Law 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 
One feature of the card distribution sys- 
tem which might be used to a greater ex- 
tent is that of the printed proof sheets. 
The following extract from the current 
edition of the Handbook of Card Distri- 
bution (page 65) shows the regulations on 
this subject: 

Departments and divisions of the 
United States Government and state li- 
brary commissions can obtain the proof 
sheets gratis on the following conditions: 

1. That application is made for the 
same, stating specifically for what pur- 
pose the proofs are to be used. 

2. That purchases of cards through the 
department, division or state library com- 
mission shall be commensurate with the 
cbst of the proofs. 

3. That, failing the fulfillment of the 



•Receive full set of proof sheets. 
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conditions mentioned in 1 and 2, the send- 
ing of the proofs shall be discontinued. 

Proof will also be sent on above condi- 
tions to state libraries (in states having 
no regular library commission) the libra- 
rians of which perform functions similar 
to those assigned to state library com- 
missions. 

Conclusion. To sum up the situation, 
the Library of Congress is accumulating a 
large collection of material particularly 
strong in the literature of interest to state 
libraries; it is conducting a variety of serv- 
ices which state libraries can use to es- 
pecial advantage. While a good begin- 
ning in the use of the collections and in 
the use of the services has been made, it 
is the hope of those connected with the 
Library of Congress that the present use 
indicates only the first stage of a plan 
of even closer affiliation of the federal 
with the state libraries. 

Mr. H. H. B. MEYER (Chief Biblio- 
grapher, Library of Congress) : I have 
been asked to contribute to this discus- 
sion a brief statement concerning the ex- 
tent to which the Division of Bibliography 
can cooperate with state libraries and leg- 
islative and municipal reference libraries. 

The Division of Bibliography is that 
division of the Library of Congress to 
which all inquiries are directed which 
are not of an administrative character, 
which are not taken care of by some of 
the special divisions in the library, such 
as music, maps, prints, copyrights, etc., 
or which are not immediately answered 
by the Reading Room. As its name im- 
plies, the information furnished by the di- 
vision is bibliographic. Occasionally we 
depart from this rule and furnish the in- 
formation itself, as, for example, where 
the inquiry is of some significance and 
comes from a locality not well provided 
with library facilities. 

We attempt to cooperate with the state 
libraries or legislative and municipal ref- 
erence libraries in two ways — by answer- 
ing their inquiries and by attempting to 
secure their cooperation in investigations 
which we have undertaken ourselves. In- 



quiries received from them are given the 
highest consideration, and are treated as 
hardly less important than inquiries re- 
ceived from members of Congress or fed- 
eral officials. 

For the past three years we have been 
working in cooperation with the state and 
legislative reference librarians in prepar- 
ing lists on topics of general interest, es- 
pecially such as are likely to come up for 
legislative action. Our plan heretofore 
has been to prepare a preliminary list 
based on the Library of Congress re- 
sources. This is sent out to the various 
state and legislative reference libraries 
with the request that they furnish addi- 
tional titles or annotations, especially con- 
cerning local material. After the returns 
have been received they are worked over 
and a new list prepared which either is 
printed in Special Libraries or becomes a 
separate publication of the Library of Con- 
gress. Since last September we have 
been cooperating with the Public Affairs 
Information Service, established at Indi- 
anapolis. A copy of each of our bibliog- 
raphies or reference lists is sent there 
and they undertake to furnish typewrit- 
ten duplicates at the rate of 2% cents 
per sheet, after the plan with which you 
are now doubtless well acquainted. 

The question has been asked whether 
the Library of Congress could not furnish 
duplicates of its own lists to an unlimited 
extent, or at least to an extent far greater 
than it is now doing. At present we can- 
not do so, as we have not the duplicating 
facilities nor the means of carrying on 
the correspondence that would be in- 
volved, nor could we undertake to do this 
work on a subscription basis, as there 
are difficulties under the law which make 
it practically impossible to handle such 
funds. To what extent a legislative ref- 
erence bureau regularly established in 
Washington could undertake to do this 
work is a question for the future to de- 
cide. 

A word as to the distribution of our 
bibliographic lists will not be amiss. The 
printed lists are distributed free to all 
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Institutions and libraries. Private indi- 
viduals are expected to buy copies from 
the Superintendent of Documents, this 
city. Our duplicated lists are sent to all 
state and legislative reference and uni- 
versity libraries which have expressed a 
desire to cooperate. Our typewritten lists 
are usually prepared to meet a specific 
request, but as they generally have a wid- 
er interest we make six copies and these 
are lent on request wherever immediate 
need arises. 

In closing let me give you an idea of 
the extent to which the Library of Con- 
gress has received contributions in mak- 
ing up its cooperative lists. The follow- 
ing states have contributed material, to 
a greater or less extent, from time to 
time: California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington and Wiscon- 
sin. We have also received some contribu- 
tions from the New York public library 
and the library of the University of Illi- 
nois. 

President WYER: It occurs to the 
chair that perhaps there are questions 
that Dr. Harris' paper has suggested that 
may be asked at this point. 

Mr. BROWN: I wanted to ask Dr. Har- 
ris this question: On what basis do you 
send these proof sheets free? 

Dr. HARRIS: On the basis that the li- 
brary itself, or for one of its divisions or 
departments, makes a reasonable num- 
ber of purchases of the cards, and that 
there is some hope for an increase in the 
purchases of the cards. 

Mr. BROWN: You do not mean by the 
purchase of cards what we ordinarily call 
the L. C. cards? 

Dr. HARRIS: Yes, the ordinary L. C. 
cards. 

Mr. BROWN: I ask because I get a 
monthly bill for the proof sheets all the 
time. 

Dr. HARRIS: I would advise you to 



call on the Card Section and demand an 
explanation. 

Miss PLUNKETT: Would it not be a 
good plan to send the libraries that have 
not had these proof sheets a sample copy 
or two, so that we could see what they 
are, and then take up the subject. In my 
case I have so many old books and cat- 
alogs that I could not use cards. I real- 
ize it would take too much trouble to 
make these cards. So now I would like 
to have the cards if we could get the 
proof sheets. If you will send us all a 
sample copy I think you could increase 
the business in that way. 

President WYER: It may be of inter- 
est to those that are here to note, as the 
chair has done, that there has been an 
attendance of about seventy-five people 
at various stages of the meeting this 
morning, and that twenty-two states have 
been represented; some of them of course 
by more than one. This is an exception- 
ally good representation. Probably there 
are other states represented in the con- 
ference whose delegates have not been in 
the meeting this morning. 

Thereupon, at 1 p. m., the meeting ad- 
journed to Thursday, May 28, at 2:30 
p. m. 

SECOND SESSION 

WHITE PARLOR, NEW EBBITT HOTEL 

Thursday, May 28, 1914 

In the absence of the president, the sec- 
retary called the meeting to order at 2:30 
p. m. 

Secretary LESTER: The second ses- 
sion of the National Association of State 
Libraries is opened with a paper on re- 
cent bibliographical enterprises by Miss 
ADELAIDE R. HASSE. I do not sup- 
pose it is at all necessary to introduce 
Miss Hasse. I will simply turn over to 
her the floor. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHIC ENTERPRISE 

Mr. Wyer in inviting me to a place on 
this program suggested that I speak on 
recent state and city bibliographic enter- 
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prises. After agreeing to do this, it came 
over me that you were probably as well 
Informed as I am of such bibliographies 
of this nature as there are. If there is 
anything you think I know and you do 
not, I shall be glad to have you ask me 
about it at the close of my paper. 

Instead, therefore, of speaking on ex- 
isting state and city bibliographic enter- 
prises, I should like to speak to you on 
a city bibliography which I hope may be 
an enterprise of tomorrow. 

It is no longer possible for two or 
three to gather together to talk about 
bibliography and be quite sure that all 
present are thinking of the same thing. 

The old bibliography, the bibliography 
of the scholar, still has its own eminent 
place and value. I would be the very last 
person to depreciate it. On the other 
hand it needs but a modicum of vision to 
perceive the coming of something, for 
which, if it goes against the grain to call 
it bibliography, you will need to find a 
new name. 

There is sweeping over this country at 
this present time a movement worthy of 
inspiring the greatest of bibliographers — 
providing you have no objection to us- 
ing that word in this connection. I mean 
the awakened civic consciousness of the 
American people. In the immediate fu- 
ture training for civic service will form 
a part of the curriculum of some of our 
largest universities. This will be the re- 
sult of the joint effort of the federal Bu- 
reau of Education and the National Mu- 
nicipal League. This is a fact, not a 
prophecy. There has for a long time, of 
course, been a training of men for the 
technical branch of civic service, and a 
training of men and women for the health 
and allied departments of our cities. In 
Germany there have been opportunities 
for training men for the administrative 
branches of municipal service since about 
1900. The Bureau of Municipal Research 
of New York City began such a course of 
training two years ago. The University 
of Michigan announces such a course for 
the next school year. 



A little consideration, only, will make 
us realize that one of the results of uni- 
versity courses in civic training will be 
a demand for practical civic bibliogra- 
phies. How will it be met? Are we not 
preeminently the people who ought to look 
at this thing squarely now, take it up 
practically, and arrange a systematic 
program of tentative requirements? If 
we do not do that, what will inevitably 
happen? There will spring up a crop of 
miscellaneous lists, all aiming at the same 
thing, each in its own way. There will 
be no correlation or continuity, but there 
will be great duplication and in conse- 
quence great waste. 

The first thing to be thought of is 
the standardization of nomenclature. We 
must have not only an accepted terminol- 
ogy but also an accepted classification. 
Not until these two have been settled, can 
the standardization of civic bibliography 
be considered profitably. To my mind 
the definition of civic terms and the es- 
tablishment of a standard civic classifi- 
cation would go a long way towards clear- 
ing the path of civic training. To name 
only a few of the more common designa- 
tions now variously expressed, we have 
garbage disposal and refuse disposal, ex- 
cess condemnation and eminent domain, 
traffic and transportation, unearned incre- 
ment tax and assessment of property val- 
ues, public ownership and municipal trad- 
ing, not to cite simple variants such as 
social welfare and social betterment. In 
the matter of classification, what Is to be 
included under city planning, or under rec- 
reation? Child conservation, with its many 
ramifications — has it, the care of the citi- 
zen of tomorrow, a place in the civic 
bibliography of to-day? How shall we 
handle public utilities? 

It must be remembered that this whole 
matter of civic nomenclature, and espe- 
cially of civic classification, is a thing 
that cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
settled once for all. In dealing with it we 
are dealing with dynamics, not with 
statics, with something that changes al- 
most from day to day. We cannot today 
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say thus and so concerning anything per- 
taining to civics and expect that it shall 
remain so. This being the case, it is 
clear that a permanent body to fix, place 
and establish nomenclature and classifi- 
cation becomes essential before proceed- 
ing to a uniform civic bibliography. 

The two great enterprises in the direc- 
tion of civic bibliography are the well- 
known Brooks bibliography and that be- 
ing prepared at Harvard and which at this 
time is probably on its way to the press. 
Brooks was issued in a 2d edition in 1901. 
The Harvard bibliography will include 
entries for the preceding decade onlyi 
Brooks is to all intents and purposes com- 
plete to date for the material covered, 
i. e., books and magazine articles. The lat- 
ter have been assembled from the year 
1813. The Harvard bibliography will also 
include magazine articles. With the ful- 
fillment of these two enterprises there 
will come a halt, unless there is some- 
thing in the air of which I am ignorant. 

Yet even with these two bibliographies, 
compiled with the supremest excellence, 
as I am prepared to say they are, the civic 
trainer and the municipal reference li- 
brarian will be without an adequate tool. 
What these people want to know is as 
much, if not more, what is taking place 
today, or even what the trend is for to- 
morrow, as what has already taken place. 
What cities are holding charter conven- 
tions in 1914? What cities have consid- 
ered municipal ice plants? The slight 
amount of literature on industrial zoning 
would be materially augmented by a ref- 
erence to the Minneapolis ordinance 
passed in April 1914, and printed in full 
in the Minneapolis Daily News, and a 
copy of which can be had for the price 
of two postage stamps. This is the sort 
of information which the civic trainer and 
the municipal reference librarian needs, 
but which no bibliography will give him.' 

There is a well-established rule in in- 
ternational law which says: "The coun- 
try follows the flag." That is, wherever 
the American flag floats, on sea or land, 
is American territory. It would be well 



if in bibliography we would establish the 
rule: "The bibliographer follows the sub- 
ject." That is, adopt your subject first, 
get it recognized next, and then follow 
it no matter where it leads you, even to 
newspaper clippings, typed speeches or 
letters. In doing this, you will produce 
constructive bibliography. And keep your 
flag flying. Keep your subject going. 
Wherever you see a new little island sub- 
ject rise up out of the sea of civic de- 
velopment, set up your flag at once and 
claim the territory. Don't wait for books 
or magazine articles. Watch the news- 
papers, and by all means watch the con- 
ventions of men who are promoting live 
issues. The proceedings of a snow re- 
moval conference in Philadelphia, a traf- 
fic discussion in New York City, a coopera- 
tive farmers' meeting in Iowa, an agricul- 
tural credit conference in Wisconsin, don't 
get into books or magazines, and conse- 
quently not into conventional bibliogra- 
phies. Yet the material can all be had, 
and if you are running the right kind of 
a municipal or any other reference li- 
brary, it is what your readers want. Thus 
that young and vigorous movement, the 
clean-up campaigns, can most serviceably 
be represented on your shelves if you will 
only take the trouble to read the daily 
newspapers. 

The various information services now 
existing and the growth of municipal ref- 
erence libraries are a certified proof that 
conditions exist whch are not met by 
orthodox bibliographies. 

The Search Light library of New York 
City is the oldest of these information 
services. It supplies general information 
to anybody on any subject for an individ- 
ual service fee. The Boston Cooperative 
Information Bureau is probably the most 
intensively organized of these services. 
It is run on a membership basis and its 
field of operation is chiefly local, although 
there is no restriction. It supplies in- 
formation on any subject. The Public 
Affairs Information Service of Indianapo- 
lis is run on a subscription basis and pre- 
pares information on selected subjects 
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which is forwarded to subscribers. The 
Card Annex of New York City is the new- 
est of these services. It selects current 
information which is forwarded on cards 
to subscribers for an annual fee. 

The chain of municipal reference libra- 
ries, whose mission is to inform in con- 
tradistinction to the municipal research 
bureaus, whose mission is to reform, is 
being slowly but surely augmented. There 
are now well-established municipal ref- 
erence libraries in New York City, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Bal- 
timore, Cleveland, Kansas City and Mil- 
waukee. The League of Pacific Munici- 
palities maintains a municipal reference 
library at Walla Walla. The New York 
State Conference of Mayors has under 
contemplation the establishment of a mu- 
nicipal reference bureau at Albany. 

The universities of California, Illinois, 
Kansas, Washington, Wisconsin, Texas 
and Michigan have established depart- 
ments of municipal reference to act as 
distributing centers of information for 
small cities not able to support municipal 
reference bureaus of their own. 

Mr. C. B. Lester, of the Wisconsin Leg- 
islative Reference Bureau, during the past 
year gave a course of lectures at Madi- 
son on municipal reference library work. 
The director of the New York public li- 
brary school has announced at this con- 
ference a special nine months' course in 
municipal reference library training, be- 
ginning with the autumn term of the 
school year 1914-15. 

A part of such a bibliography ought to 
be precise instructions how best to get 
useful material on each subject of the 
bibliography, and it might not be a bad 
idea to add instructions on the care of it. 

In view of the fact that the livest is- 
sue before us today is civic betterment, 
I cannot help but recur to the beginning 
of my paper and urge upon you the con- 
sideration of a thorough and serviceable 
national program of civic bibliography. It 
is most eminently the place of the public 
library, the most splendidly democratic 
of our institutions, to promote such a bib- 



liography. It might be possible to en- 
list the cooperation of the two agencies 
already engaged in the work of the na- 
tionalization of civic betterment, namely 
the federal Bureau of Education and the 
National Municipal League. At any rate 
the subject is recommended for your con- 
sideration. 

(During Miss Hasse's paper President 
Wyer entered the room and took the 
chair.) 

President WYER: The chair lis- 
tened to some of these practical consid- 
erations which Miss Hasse seemed to call 
heresy, and they sound very good in)- 
deed. If there is no worse heresy afloat 
than following your subject wherever it 
leads, no matter how unpromising the 
place may be, I think we may all be or- 
thodox enough to be sure of a moderate 
amount of salvation. The next item upon 
the program recurs to the reports of 
committees. The first in order is from 
the director of that bureau of legislative 
information to which Miss Hasse has just 
made reference as one of the few centers 
for the dissemination of this civic and 
social information so necessary to bibliog- 
raphers, but also to active workers in 
legislative reference fields whether they 
are formal bibliographers or not. 

There is a Committee on cooperation 
between legislative reference depart- 
ments. It has been a standing commit- 
tee of this Association for two or three 
years, and its present chairman happens 
also to be the chairman of the bureau 
of legislative information, Mr. John A. 
Lapp, who will now present the report 
of the committee. 

COMMITTEE REPORT ON COOPERA- 
TION BETWEEN LEGISLATIVE 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENTS 

Last year at the conference at Kaaters- 
kill a plan was worked out, which was put 
into operation during the year, and all 
I have to say at this time is to report 
the progress which was made under that 
arrangement. At the meeting at Kaaters- 
kill there were gathered a number of 
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municipal and legislative reference libra- 
rians, and it was determined that some 
definite steps should be taken to have 
real cooperation, to try to get real re- 
sults out of the scheme. The plan was 
organized and put into operation the first 
of last September. We thought if we 
could get twenty-five or thirty institu- 
tions to join with us we would make it a 
success. All we had to offer was faith In 
the enterprise, and without any concrete 
evidence that it would succeed. The faith 
was justified, I think, in the work, and 
as a result of the faith, and perhaps partly 
of the work, about twice as many insti- 
tutions joined the scheme as we had ex- 
pected. Not only did twice as many join 
the scheme, but the possibilities are that 
as many more are ready to join, now that 
it has demonstrated its possibilities. 

The plan was merely this: To organ- 
ize at a central bureau a place where the 
information might be collected from all 
the bureaus furnishing this information, 
which is now indexed and cataloged in 
existing sources; to bring that together, 
edit it, and put it out in some form that 
would reach the people throughout the 
country, to let them know that certain 
things had been investigated, certain re- 
ports made, certain results achieved, cer- 
tain legislation enacted, and so on 
throughout the list; so that they might 
automatically get some information of 
these things that had escaped attention. 
The aim was to keep out of everything now 
reported. We did not choose to report any 
United States documents or any state 
documents, because those are now re- 
ported in the Library of Congress list of 
state documents, excepting in the case of 
a special report or a bibliography, or a 
special feature of the report where we 
thought best to report it. The main source 
of authority was to be from the people 
themselves in reporting the things they 
themselves prepared, because everyone 
knows in legislative reference work a large 
part of the work must come from that 
source; not in printed material, but in the 
drawn-off reports which we get from the 



printed material, the statistical arrange- 
ment, the digests and bibliographies gath- 
ered from other material. That was the 
great source, and that is what we tried 
especially to get hold of. 

Although the cooperative plan has suc- 
ceeded, the cooperation itself has not been 
quite as successful as we had hoped it 
would be. Some people did not give us all 
they should have given. Some institu- 
tions were very regular contributors, and 
some sent in everything they got hold of. 
Unfortunately a few libraries have not 
sent in one single item. That is where 
cooperation falls down, because the plan 
was that we would get information from 
all over the country, from every state, 
and where a state does not give informa- 
tion, there is a gap, and it has to be sup- 
plied from some source or other. 

Now, I think that can be corrected. 
Possibly a double price might be charged 
for this service, which might be reduced 
to a minimum price on the basis of a cer- 
tain number of items sent in. That is, 
supposing we charge $50 for the service, 
and a person wanted to reduce that charge 
to $25, they could do that by sending in 
twenty-five acceptable items to the serv- 
ice at the rate of $1 per item. If they 
did not do that, of course they would pay 
for the entire service. That is merely a 
suggestion I wish to make. The report 
of the committee, which constitutes an 
article, is printed in the June issue of 
Special Libraries. A number of copies are 
on the table, and are available. I shall 
not read that report now, but I want to 
go over a few fields of information which 
we have tried to cover, and which we 
hope to expand in the future to cover. 
One of the first sources we have tried to 
cover is the subject of legislative inves- 
tigating commissions. These are the most 
important classes of material that are pre- 
pared anywhere, and yet prior to two or 
three years ago no effort was made to 
get them. The states did not collect them 
and distribute them as state documents, 
because they were usually printed in jour- 
nals and distributed at the time. If you 
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did not get them at that time they were 
lost. At this time there are something 
like 100 different subjects under investi- 
gation by legislative commissions in the 
different states, constituting a remarkable 
source of information, because that infor- 
mation is specific. It is devoted to the 
solution of a particular problem. We learn 
about these things, and it is the one thing 
where we especially think we have done 
service. Very few of them now escape. 
From one source or another we gather 
all of the information concerning them. 
But when it comes to the second field of 
investigation, that of the municipal inves- 
tigation, we are not quite as strong. We 
cannot get hold of it. The getting of the 
material must depend upon a larger num- 
ber of sources, and a larger range of ma- 
terial. I suppose it is a safe estimate to 
say that there are 500 subjects that have 
been investigated by municipalities during 
the past year, either by committees of the 
council, or by the administrative officers 
of the city, or by special commissions 
created for the purpose, or by special com- 
mittees of the chambers of commerce, and 
so on through a number of sources. If 
we can get to a point where we can get 
information concerning those we will sup- 
ply one great gap in municipal affairs, we 
will supply information in a field which 
is now seriously neglected, and I think 
that would be one of the most valuable 
parts of the work. 

Those two sources we have tried to 
cover, but we want to cover also the re- 
ports of the local associations which are 
doing effective work. I have in mind a 
number in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and the other large cities, and some- 
times in the smaller cities, where they 
have done excellent work in making in- 
vestigations of special subjects that are 
not generally reported at the present time. 
Such information as we have been able 
to gather concerning them we have re- 
ported in the service, and it is hoped that 
may be developed in the future. In all of 
this work we do not merely advise that 
the report has been made. We try to 



get the information in advance that the 
investigation is being made, in order that 
people may take advantage of the matter 
and try to get in touch with the investi- 
gation if they are interested in that par- 
ticular problem. 

It happens in state legislative investi- 
gating commissions this year, that on the 
same subjects there are as many as half 
a dozen commissions working in different 
states of the Union. I suppose most of 
those commissions are working in su- 
preme ignorance that another commission 
is doing work along the same line. It used 
to be so. A year ago there were ten or 
twelve commissions working at the same 
time on workingmen's compensation for 
industrial accidents. They gave an ex- 
ample to the world at that time by get- 
ting together and holding a joint confer- 
ence of all those commissions at Atlantic 
City, and later another conference at an- 
other point. It is possible all those com- 
missions might increase their efficiency 
if they knew somebody else was doing 
the same work, and we might increase our 
efficiency if we knew these subjects were 
under investigation at other places. We 
could at least begin where they left off, 
and carry this on a little further to some 
source of information as yet largely un- 
touched, as the investigations made by 
college professors, and particularly those 
of graduate students, those working for a 
master's degree, or a doctor's degree. 
And that is not only in public affairs, but 
it covers every field of science. We ought 
to know in some way what those subjects 
are, keep track of them and report them. 
I am trying to see if we cannot find some 
way to do that. It is the principle to de- 
termine when they are of less specific 
value, and when they would be of interest, 
and very happily at this time colleges 
have come to recognize the fact that it is 
much better to make a study of that sort 
than to make a general study of something 
that nobody cares about. We are all 
getting practical, even the colleges, and I 
think within the next few years we will 
see a wonderful development in college 
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work along the lines indicated by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick of the Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 

These constitute some of the sources, 
but the one great big source that has 
never been touched except here and there 
in the high spots is the subject of inter- 
national and local organizations. We have 
had many partial reports upon organiza- 
tions doing social service work, and those 
have been pioneer studies. In the one 
made by the Newark public library on so- 
cial questions of the day, they illustrate 
something like 100 organizations that 
were working in the field of social service. 
The mere publication of their names, with 
their addresses, was a source of informa- 
tion for libraries throughout the country, 
which even the smallest library ought to 
have taken advantage of, but there were 
something like 2,500 or 3,000 organizations 
of a private character, associations of 
business men in almost every line of work, 
generally related to their business, but 
many times departing into the field of pub- 
lic affairs, and giving reports, discussions, 
etc., that are of extreme value for us, but 
of which we cannot get the reports. No 
library in this country can maintain a 
complete file of all those organizations 
except possibly the very largest, but we 
must in some fashion or other get hold 
of the fact that different organizations 
have made studies upon different subjects, 
so that if we are interested in them we 
can get them, as the wholesale drug asso- 
ciation, for instance. We have not usually 
any interest in a wholesale drug associa- 
tion, but the wholesale drug association is 
vitally interested in the subject of pure 
food and drug laws and all the legislation 
relating to drugs, and therefore their re- 
ports are of special value if we know when 
one contains the information we are after. 

Now, the problem is to follow all this 
in some fashion or other, and report the 
significant things so that if we are inter- 
ested in them we may get them. That is 
the chief source of information which we 
have had during the past year. It is the 
source that is capable of more complete 



development. I hope in the near future 
to have published a tentative list of great 
national and international organizations 
which are doing work which is of interest 
to all of us. 

So far for some of the possibilities of 
this service. It has shown its great use- 
fulness, has at least opened the way if 
we can only find some means of getting all 
the people to cooperate, and I think the 
method that has been suggested will bring 
it about. This year the reports have been 
given out in the form of mimeographed 
sheets because of the economy of it. For 
the purpose of disseminating this informa- 
tion we took the cheapest method possible. 
There is no money available for any serv- 
ice except clerical hire, and that was 
all that could be done. However, I have 
this very pleasing report to make, that in 
spite of the limited nature of the income 
,We will have, I think, a surplus of $300 at 
the close of the year, September 1. 

Its future, therefore, I believe can be 
relied upon. However, the future must 
be dependent largely upon a larger or- 
ganization. We have merely done this as 
a part, a by-product of the work; when 
we came across something that was valu- 
able, turning it in for editorial purposes. 
In the near future a full staff ought to be 
put on the work, to follow it closely and 
report everything. When we do that the 
service is going to be worth three or four 
times what it is now. If it has been worth 
$25 this past year — and I am convinced 
it has been, and a great many with whom 
I have talked are also so convinced — with 
a staff working on the matter, paid for it, 
it ought to be worth many times what it 
is now worth. It certainly saves a lot of 
work for every library in the country. The 
fuller details of this, as I said before, you 
will find in Special Libraries for June. 

We want to expand the work because 
it opens up a great possibility. We also 
want to expand it so that the smaller li- 
braries may get the value of the things 
that concern them, and I am convinced 
that can be done by a sliding scale of 
charges. The municipal and legislative 
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reference departments can afford to pay 
four times as much as the small public li- 
brary, and the large public library can 
afford to pay a larger sum than the small 
library, because of the larger use of the 
service. So I think it would be entirely 
legitimate for us to open up a way by 
which the smaller public libraries might 
contribute to this service. I might say 
that two-thirds of these items that are 
mentioned are of especial value to the 
small library, because most of them are 
obtained free of charge; and it spares the 
book fund a great deal, because many 
times you will get information in these 
reports that is better than a $1.50 book. 

I wish to express my hearty apprecia- 
tion of all those who have given such 
splendid cooperation. With such coopera- 
tion as we have had in the past I believe 
we have now started on the road toward 
solving this problem about which we have 
all been talking. But I do not assume that 
this is a very great service. I assume it is 
not more than one-tenth what it ought to 
be. I believe it can be made ten times 
as good by the application of the same 
principle. 

President WYER: We have Mr. Lapp 
here, and we have in the room probably 
a large number of those who have used 
the service in the past year. If there is 
any question or suggestion, it may be pos- 
sible that we will produce something of 
that sort that will give Mr. Lapp a hint 
or a thought for the coming year, or that 
may bring from him some answer to a 
query or a doubt in our own minds. Is 
there anyone here who in comment or 
question wishes to discuss this report? 

Mr. LEE: To start the discussion, if 
Mr. Lapp would be willing to say to the 
others what he said to me by way of a 
further suggestion as to what should be 
done next I wish he would do it. He had 
something national in his mind. 

Mr. LAPP: The idea which Mr. Lee 
has suggested is that this service might 
be centralized and enlarged in a way 
which I had talked with him about. We 
have, of course, the necessity of getting 



this out in some form that is more serv- 
iceable. We cannot put it out on mimeo- 
graphed sheets. It has been suggested 
that it be cumulated weekly, and a weekly 
report given out, or cumulated monthly, 
yearly, every five years. But there are 
many things that go with this. There is 
a great possibility of having what Mr. 
Dana described this morning as a mu- 
nicipal reference service. When we do 
that we must center it at some place like 
Washington, New York or Boston, or pos- 
sibly Philadelphia, or some of these east- 
ern cities where most of this material ac- 
cumulates, where man is in touch with 
things that are taking place. And out of 
this might come, it seems to me, a great 
national service which would do all this 
work for legislative reference bureaus, 
and form a place where they might secure 
all this material at the time or borrow it 
afterwards. I think it is perhaps a vision, 
but I can almost imagine that this work 
can be developed to be the one great cen- 
tral clearing house of legislative and mu- 
nicipal information. If so it ought to be 
located at a central point where it can be 
more readily handled. 

Mr. SMALL: I should like to ask Mr. 
Lapp if it is the intention of the bureau, 
or if it is possible, to extend it to include 
the laws passed during legislative ses- 
sions. 

Mr. LAPP: That has possibilities, but 
it is a very extensive problem during the 
time when forty legislatures are in ses- 
sion. How much it can be done this next 
year I am not sure. The service ought to 
be expanded to a point where it would be 
a reporter of legislative information dur- 
ing the time the legislature is in session. 
I think it is possible this next year to do 
something along that line. How much 
will depend upon experience. 

President WYER: Is it your pleasure 
to discuss the report further? 

Mr. GODARD: It may be interesting 
just at this time for the Committee on 
resolutions to report a resolution on its 
docket. 
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Mr. Oodard read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

WHEREAS, The Interests and welfare 
of our several states demand that, so far 
as possible, their several laws should be 
uniform, and whereas, it is essential that, 
so far as possible, the proposed legisla- 
tion and progress of the same should be 
easily accessible: 

RESOLVED, That we, the members of 
the National Association of State Libra- 
ries, now assembled in Washington in our 
17th annual conference, most respectfully 
urge those in authority in Congress to take 
such action as shall result in the near fu- 
ture in the establishment of a national 
legislative reference bureau, competent to 
serve Congress, the executive depart- 
ments of the United States, and the gov- 
ernments of the several states. 

President WYER: This is a resolution 
memorializing Congress for the establish- 
ment of a national legislative reference 
bureau, which has indeed been projected 
and discussed before now in Congress, and 
at hearings. This is renewed now by our 
Committee on resolutions and may be 
properly acted upon in separate form at 
this time. Its pertinence to this discus- 
sion lies in the fact that such a bureau 
might conceivably and very properly and 
readily undertake this service, which, as 
Mr. Lapp suggests, for the greatest effi- 
ciency should be centered In a large city 
or a large library, where much of the 
material and information to be scattered 
again will come in with the least effort. 

The resolution is before you. Its pur- 
port I believe you have. Is it your pleas- 
ure to discuss it? 

Mr. LIEN: I move the adoption of that 
resolution. 

Mr. GREEN: I second the motion. 

President WYER: The question is on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

President WYER: The question now re- 
curs upon the adoption of the report sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lapp's committee, printed 
in Special Libraries and available for your 



reading. A motion to receive this report 
will be in order. 

Mr. GREEN: It occurs to me to make a 
comment on the question that was raised 
with regard to the sending of the bills in- 
troduced in the various state legislatures 
to the different legislative reference bu- 
reaus for comparison. Mr. Lapp indi- 
cated that would be a rather large propo- 
sition to handle. We have had just a little 
experience in regard to that matter in the 
short time that the legislative reference 
bureau work has been established in West 
Virginia. It happened that at the time 
that the mandate to our department to 
undertake such work was given — although 
we have not had any legislative authoriza- 
tion of it as yet — it happened that there 
were in session about half a dozen differ- 
ent state legislatures, I think, and as the 
new department was putting out a drag 
net to catch such materials from every 
possible source, letters were sent to the 
appropriate authorities in each of these 
states asking for copies of the bills intro- 
duced. It was our experience that a 
great deal of very valuable material is 
gathered in this way, but it comes with 
a very considerable amount of material 
that is only valuable in a very local way 
to the state in which it originates, and it 
occurs to me that if that question is ever 
taken up by the central authority there 
will need to be some method of winnow- 
ing the material and of getting the part 
of it that is generally valuable. Of course 
we were very glad to get all of this ma- 
terial from as many states as we could, 
and we had very excellent service ren- 
dered by the authorities in several of the 
states. They sent us the bills very fully, 
and we appreciated that, and a consider- 
able part of that material has been valu- 
able to us, but I think some scheme will 
have to be worked out for the separation 
of the part that is purely local from the 
part that will be generally valuable. I 
move the adoption of the report. 

President WYER: Is there a second to 
Mr. Green's motion to adopt the report 
of Mr. Lapp's committee? 
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The motion was duly seconded and 
agreed to. 

Mr. GODARD: There is a joint commit- 
tee of this Association and the law libra- 
rians, which has carefully considered this 
national legislative reference information 
service. Most of us know about it, but 
perhaps a few do not. At the Waukesha 
meeting (1901) the question came up as 
to how we were going to get this informa- 
tion from the several states relating to 
definite bills that we were interested in, 
and their progress. We wanted it while 
the legislature was in session and the 
committees working on the bills. Mr. 
Poole of New York, Mr. Brigham of Rhode 
Island, Dr. Whitten of New York and I 
worked out a plan, and then the next ques- 
tion was to get somebody willing to un- 
dertake it — because we had tried coopera- 
tion between several state libraries, and 
some would, and some would not, and it 
was indefinite. Finally we got a propo- 
sition from the Law Reporting Company. 
I heard somebody say it was a proposition 
that the Law Reporting Company wanted 
to force on the librarians. I know it is a 
proposition which we begged them to 
carry out, and they tried it two years at a 
great loss of money to them. Coming on 
to Washington last Sunday afternoon with 
Mr. Poole was Mr. Allen of the Law Re- 
porting Company of New York, and he 
made this new proposition which I have not 
had a chance to present to all the mem- 
bers of the joint committee. He believed 
the ideal legislative reference service for 
bills was at the Library of Congress, but 
that somebody would have to step in to 
show that such a thing was feasible and 
practicable, and he had such confidence in 
the plan which had been proposed, and 
he also had such increased confidence in 
the present ability of our several legisla- 
tive reference librarians to furnish mate- 
rial to him which heretofore he had to 
pay for, that he felt his company could be 
the clearing house until such time as 
either our Association through some bu- 
reau like Mr. Lapp's, or the librarian of 
Congress, could take up the service which 



he would be very glad to give up at any 
time. 

Now, the report which I should like to 
make here was made to the law librarians 
and adopted by them, and a special com- 
mittee, composed of Mr. Poole of the law 
library of the New York Association of 
the Bar, Mr. Small of the Iowa law library, 
Mr. Shaffer of the Washington state law 
library and myself, was appointed to see 
what arrangements could be made toward 
sending out the circular letters and put- 
ting the questions properly and intelli- 
gently before those interested. If it is 
agreeable to this body, I wish a similar 
committee might be appointed. 

President WYER: Mr. Godard's state- 
ment is interesting as applying to this 
matter of the distribution of bills and in- 
formation about bills, and it will form 
part of the proceedings for the informa- 
tion of those who are interested in learn- 
ing more of the possibilities offered by the 
Law Reporting Company. Its suggestion 
that the incoming administration appoint 
a committee to cooperate with a similar 
committee from the law librarians will be 
acted upon no doubt by the new president. 

The next item on the program is the 
report of the Committee on exchange and 
distribution of state documents, Mrs. M. 
C. Spencer, librarian Michigan state li- 
brary. 

Mrs. SPENCER: Before I became the 
head of the Michigan state library I served 
an apprenticeship of seven years as assist- 
ant, and in that time I learned to know — 
and I have ever since been increasing that 
knowledge — the great value of state docu- 
ments. I think there is no part of our 
library which I am more anxious about 
and more desirous of completing than the 
documentary department. If one thinks 
that no history of any state can be writ- 
ten without daily and hourly reference to 
the documents, they will realize perhaps 
more their value. In the reports of state 
officers you can trace the civilization, the 
evolution, the development of every state, 
and it is those things which are coming 
to be realized more and more as the states 
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grow older. In my own state we have 
spent hundreds of dollars in the past 
twenty years in the purchase of old docu- 
ments, which we were not able to get 
otherwise. It has seemed to me rather 
strange that this Association for a num- 
ber of years has not considered the im- 
portance of this work, and I hope that from 
now on there will be more active work 
done along this line. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EX- 

CHANGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 

STATE DOCUMENTS 

In the performance of the duties of my 
office, I wrote to all the state librarians 
requesting them to answer certain ques- 
tions. I received reports from thirty-nine 
states, and nine states neglected to re- 
port. The states were as follows: 

How and by Whom Reports are Dis- 
tributed 

Arizona — Supreme court reports by li- 
brarian; codes and laws by secretary of 
state; departments their own. 

California — Librarian, quarterly. 

Colorado — Librarian, annually. 

Connecticut — Librarian, irregularly. 

Delaware — Librarian, annually. 

Georgia — Librarian, annually and at 
other times. 

Illinois — Secretary of state. 

Indiana — Librarian, semi-annually. 

Iowa — Librarian, biennially except edu- 
cational publications. 

Kansas — Librarian, annually except su- 
preme court reports and laws. 

Kentucky — Librarian, annually. 

Maine — Librarian, irregularly. 

Massachusetts — Secretary of state, an- 
nually. 

Maryland — Librarian, semi-annually and 
annually; departments distribute their 
own. 

Michigan — Librarian, semi-annually. 

Minnesota — Librarian, irregularly. 

Mississippi — Secretary of state, irregu- 
larly. 

Missouri — Librarian, irregularly. 



Montana — Librarian, semi-annually. 

Nebraska — Librarian, biennially and 
when published. 

Nevada — Librarian, irregularly. 

New Hampshire — Librarian, annually. 

New Jersey — Librarian. 

New York— Librarian, two or three 
times a year. 

North Carolina — Librarian, biennially. 

North Dakota — Librarian, semi-annually. 

Ohio — Librarian, annually. 

Oregon — Librarian, annually. 

Pennsylvania — Librarian, semi-annually. 

Rhode Island — Librarian, semi-annually. 

South Carolina — Librarian, annually. 

Tennessee — Librarian, supreme court 
reports annually, documents biennially. 

Texas — Librarian, biennially. 

Utah — Librarian, when published. 

Vermont — Librarian, biennially. 

Virginia — Librarian, annually. 

Washington — Librarian, biennially. 

Wisconsin — Librarian, biennially and as 
published. 

Wyoming — Librarian, biennially. 



In connection with this report which I 
have drawn, I asked for remarks. I have 
those remarks here, and the president 
thought that perhaps I might read them: 

States Where State Librarian Distributes 

All Public Documents — How 

Distributed 

Colorado — Annually. 

Remarks: In 1914 the number of re- 
ports printed did not permit sending to 
state libraries. In 1914 a man was hired 
to sort and arrange the tons of old reports 
in our sub-basement vault and before 1915 
I hope to aid state libraries in completing 
their collections of Colorado reports, send- 
ing shipments prepaid. I am not able to 
reply in full as to "character of ex- 
changes," as I have been in charge of the 
library since January, 1914. I believe in 
distributing documents to states which 
do not distribute theirs, in cases like that 
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of Colorado, where the library funds are 
inadequate. 

ALICE LAMBERT, 
Asst. Librarian. 

Connecticut — Legislative reference mate- 
rial weekly during session of General 
Assembly and at other times when 
enough for package. 

Delaware — Annually. 

Remarks: I do not think it advisable 
to send to other states that do not ex- 
change with us. 

THOMAS W. WILSON, 
Librarian. 

Georgia — Annually and at other irregular 
intervals. 

Kansas — Annually, except court reports 
and session laws sent as published. 
Remarks: Some librarians send nothing 
but court reports on exchange account and 
seem to be indifferent about receiving 
general exchanges from other libraries. In 
these cases I believe it would be best to 
limit the distribution to the books actually 
desired, or base the exchanges from one 
library to the exchanges received from an- 
other. 

JAMES L. KING, 
Librarian. 

Kentucky — Annually. 

Remarks: We have always kept up our 
exchanges through comity of agreement 
and laws — for which we have receipts. 
FRANK KAVANAUGH, 
Librarian. 

Maine — Two or three times a year. 

Remarks: Our method of distribution 
seems to be satisfactory. Each depart- 
ment, of course, has its own list to re- 
ceive the current report, but all public li- 
braries, state libraries, institutions of 
learning, etc., are supplied by the library. 
All requests for back numbers of any de- 
partment report are filled by the library 
where all duplicates of all department re- 
ports, laws, etc., are kept. The law also 
requires that we put away fifty copies of 



each report as received for future use. We 
send all laws, reports, etc., to every state 
library. 

H. C. PRINCE, 
Librarian. 

Michigan — Semi-annually. 

Remarks: The entire control of ex- 
change of state documents is placed in 
the hands of the state librarian, who re- 
ceives from the state printers 200 copies 
of all state publications; the same number 
of supreme court reports are placed with 
her for distribution. Shipments are made 
semi-annually to each state regardless of 
what the state library may receive in re- 
turn. The shipments include laws, legis- 
lative journals, reports of state officers 
and such miscellaneous matter as may be 
published by the state during the year. 
MARY C. SPENCER, 

Librarian. 

Minnesota — Whenever sufficient material 

accumulates. 

Remarks: Distribution made by docu- 
ment clerk in secretary of state's office to 
libraries designated by state librarian. 
Journals and documents have been sent (at 
times) to libraries that desire them. We 
hope to rearrange the exchange system so 
as to furnish all the documents where de- 
sired. I think this can be arranged with- 
out any change in the law except that an 
added appropriation is necessary to pay 
the expense. I intend soon to send a cir- 
cular letter to all exchange libraries so 
as to know just what material is desired 
on exchange account. Indiana, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York 
and a few other states seem to have solved 
the problem. 

ELIAS J. LIEN, 
Librarian. 

Missouri — No regular time. 

Remarks: We have no plan for a more 
successful distribution. We send to all 
states except those that indicate they do 
not wish them. 

GEO. E. SMITH, 
Librarian. 
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Montana — Semi-annually. 

Nebraska — Laws, legislative journals and 
supreme court reports when published; 
reports of state officers biennially. 
Remarks: Think it best to send ex- 
change material to states when requested, 
even though they may not be able to recip- 
rocate, except statutes. 

H. C. LINDSAY, 
Librarian. 

New Hampshire — Annually. 

Remarks: We believe in broadest ex- 
change arrangements. We think some offi- 
cial association to take charge of matter 
and get definite contract of exchange from 
each state might solve many of the diffi- 
culties. 

ARTHUR H. CHASE, 
Librarian. 

New Jersey — 

Remarks: Distribution is made under 
the direction of the state librarian by the 
custodian of the statehouse, who is cus- 
todian of all the state documents, except 
those placed upon the shelves of the state 
library. In regard to sending documents 
to states that do not distribute their pub- 
lications, we have no such problem to deal 
with, as we exchange with all the states 
and as a result have a library that so far 
as laws, reports and public documents are 
concerned is one of the most complete in 
the country. We have the laws and re- 
ports of the federal government and all 
the states in the Union from the very be- 
ginning. 

JOHN P. DULLARD, 
Librarian. 

North Dakota — Semi-annually. 

Remarks: We have the reports of state 
officers in bound sets called public docu- 
ments for exchange and would prefer 
those of other states in the same form, as 
our shelf room is not sufficient to accom- 
modate the various reports and they are 
generally discarded and much valuable in- 
formation wasted. It seems to me that 



the public documents are the only reports 
of state officers that need to be exchanged. 
If you don't send to all states now, you wiU 
very likely have to sometime. 

New York — Two or three times a year. 

Remarks: One hundred and sixty-five 
copies of laws, 133 of legislative docu- 
ments and journals are given to us free 
for exchange. We have to buy and pay 
for the court reports sent to other states 
on exchange account. The state library 
also distributes to libraries and educa- 
tional institutions all publications of the 
University of the State of New York. It 
also has a very large stock of duplicate 
state documents of all dates and kinds, 
which is used for exchange purposes (with 
institutions) and for sale (with individu- 
als) as demands arise. The state library 
also procures whenever possible a suffi- 
cient quota to supply other state and lo- 
cal libraries with important documents. 
J. I. WYER, JR., 
Librarian. 

Ohio — Annually. 

Remarks: I do not think it advisable 
to send documents to states that do not 
exchange. 

J. H. NEWMAN, 

Librarian. 

Oregon — Annually. 

Remarks: Exchanges sent prepaid to 
those who reciprocate. 

CORNELIA MARVIN, 
Librarian. 

Pennsylvania — Semi-annually. 

Remarks: There are many other publi- 
cations, besides the laws, journals, reports 
of state officers and supreme court reports, 
which are furnished without waiting for 
request. 

THOS. L. MONTGOMERY, 
Librarian. 

Rhode Island — Semi-annually. 

Remarks: In addition to the regular 
state exchange we have a special mailing 
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list for documents, bills and Journals sent 
out weekly during the session. 

HERBERT O. BRIGHAM, 
Librarian. 

South Carolina — Annually. 

Remarks: I know of no better method 
of distribution of state documents than 
that in use now, that is, by sending one 
copy to each state. This state sends doc- 
uments to each state in the Union regard- 
less of whether they send to us or not. 

Texas — Biennially. 

Remarks: It appears to me that the 
best way to distribute the state documents 
is that pursued by a number of states now, 
to send sets in bound volumes — if there 
is any reason for separates they can usu- 
ally be obtained upon request. By send- 
ing bound volumes you are reasonably 
sure that the documents will not go into 
the waste basket. Texas has received the 
documents of a number of states through 
courtesy, for we have not been sending 
ours in return as should have been done. 
It has been a great favor and of much serv- 
ice to our work. It seems to me there is 
no valid objection to sending the docu- 
ments to all states, unless they refuse 
them. The present authorities here have 
not been responsible for the negligence in 
distribution of documents, but they would 
have suffered a great handicap had not 
others been more generous than those 
here could be under the existing condi- 
tions. 

ERNEST W. WINKLER, 
Librarian. 

Vermont — Biennially. 

Remarks: In regard to sending docu- 
ments to states that do not distribute their 
publications, we have always done so, 
mainly in the hope that they would some- 
time send their publications to us. Per- 
sonally I should be in favor of sending 
documents only to the states who would 
exchange. 

E. L. WHITNEY, 
Custodian of Documents. 



Virgin! a — Annually. 

Remarks: I think the present method 
is about as good as we can expect to get, 
considering the number of the states and 
the fact that in some of them a very low 
estimate is put on the value of exchange 
material. I believe that exchange mate- 
rial should be sent to all the states. In 
course of time all will be brought to re- 
ciprocate. 

H. R. McILWAINE, 
Librarian. 

Was h I n gto n — Biennially. 

Remarks: Our law contemplates all 
distribution through the state library, 
even current daily requests to departments 
for department reports. 

J. M. HITT, 
Librarian. 

Wisconsin — Bound sets of public docu- 
ments biennially, others as published. 
Remarks: We do not make a practice 
of sending to states that do not send to 
us. Our authority is to exchange with 
other states "which practice like comity." 
GILSON G. GLASIER, 
Librarian. 

Wy o m i n g — Biennially. 

Remarks: Distribution should be lim- 
ited to exchange. 

FRANCES A. DAVIS, 
Librarian. 

States Where the State Librarian Dis- 
tributes Part of Public Documents — 
How Distributed 

Cal if orn ia — Quarterly. 

Remarks: Statutes, journals of the leg- 
islature and court reports are distributed 
by the secretary of state; state library 
receives fifty copies of certain publica- 
tions for distribution; distribution is prac- 
tically confined to libraries in the state. 
Think it advisable to distribute documents 
to states that do not distribute their pub- 
lications. It is unfortunate that we have 
no centralized distribution, but we hope 
this may be remedied. In the meantime 
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we certainly need the publications of the 
other states. 

J. L. GILLIS, 
Librarian. 

Indiana — Semi-annually. 

Remarks: Documents are not distrib- 
uted by state librarian to individuals; that 
is done by the office issuing the report. 
The state librarian should be made by 
law the distributing agent of all state doc- 
uments. I would send documents to all 
states unless they absolutely refused to 
receive them. Legislative journals and 
reports of state officers are distributed by 
the librarian, laws by secretary of state 
and supreme court reports by supreme 
court librarian. 

DEMARCHUS C. BROWN, 
Librarian. 

Iowa — Biennially except educational pub- 
lications. 

Remarks: In Iowa the distribution 
would be more successful if turned over 
to the state library. As it is when there 
is failure we can only nag the document 
clerk in the office of the secretary of 
state. Do not deem it advisable to ex- 
change with states that do not recipro- 
cate. For example, we are now holding 
back law reports from Florida, having 
been unable to secure same from the li- 
brarian of that state. 

JOHNSON BRIGHAM, 
Librarian. 

Maryland — Some annually and some semi- 
annually. 

Remarks: We exchange laws, journals 
of house and senate and house and senate 
documents and Maryland reports as is- 
sued. The various state departments dis- 
tribute their own documents and reports 
as published. 

SALLIE WEBSTER DORSEY, 
Librarian. 

Tennessee — Annually and biennially. 

Remarks: Supreme court reports an- 
nually, legislative journals and laws bi- 
ennially. My opinion is that the most 



successful plan of distribution of state 
documents would be for one department 
(preferably the state library) to distribute 
all state documents. I think it well to 
send documents to states that do not dis- 
tribute their publications. Each state 
should desire to have other states have a 
complete record of the life of its various 
departments. Many states are handi- 
capped in publishing various reports and 
distributing them by lack of funds. Re- 
lief may be forthcoming in some in- 
stances and the omission of the last rec- 
tified. 

MARY SKEFFINGTON, 
Librarian. 

Massachusetts — Annually, or when issued. 
Remarks: The public documents series 
in bound volumes are sent when ready for 
distribution, i. e. two years after issue as 
separate documents. State library may 
elect to receive public documents series 
when issued in unbound form or wait and 
receive them when ready in bound form, 
but may no longer receive public docu- 
ments series in both forms. Other pub- 
lications sent when issued by office of sec- 
retary of state. Separate documents may 
be obtained usually on request from head 
of department. All exchanges are on "ex- 
change account." The state library can 
often serve in filling in gaps in documents 
prior to those of current issue. 

CHARLES F. D. BELDEN, 
Librarian. 

Mississippi — 

Remarks: The secretary of state, Jo- 
seph W. Powers, distributes the books on 
exchange in Mississippi. 

MATTIE PLUNKETT, 
Librarian. 

Nevada — Whenever ready. 

Remarks: We send one copy of our 
state documents to each state library, to 
all the heads of the government at Wash- 
ington and to all the new possessions. The 
state of Nevada exchanges with every 
state, whether they exchange with us or 
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not. In my opinion I think it advisable to 
exchange with all states. 

FRANK J. PYNE, 
Librarian. 

North Carolina — Biennially. 

Remarks: Our legislature meets every 
two years and the regular reports of each 
department are made biennially. The ed- 
ucational department makes an annual re- 
port, but not for distribution, as it is in- 
cluded in the biennial report. The secre- 
tary of state distributes court reports, 
laws and public documents. All other re- 
ports are sent out from the various de- 
partments. All exchanges are sent out 
biennially except supreme court reports, 
which are delivered semi-annually. 

MILES O. SHERRILL, 
Librarian. 

Utah — When published. 

Remarks: One copy of state documents 
for each state. 

H. W. GRIFFITH, 
Ex-offlcio Librarian. 

After considering the reports which 
have been received from the state libra- 
ries with regard to the matter of the ex- 
change of state documents, your commit- 
tee wishes to present the following rec- 
ommendations for the consideration of the 
Association: 

First. It is the unanimous opinion of 
the committee that state documents 
should be distributed as generously and 
widely as possible regardless of any lack 
of reciprocity on the part of the recip- 
ients. 

Second. That so far as possible this 
distribution should extend to other insti- 
tutions which might wish to use them. 

Third. That the state library should 
be the distributing point of all state docu- 
ments, and that enough copies of these 
documents should be given to every state 
library to satisfy all possible requests. 
This committee, however, would not en- 
courage the distribution by state libra- 
rians of duplicate documents of other 
states. 



Fourth. Recognizing the fact that "the 
trash of today is the treasure of tomor- 
row," it is the belief of this committee 
that state librarians should realize the 
importance of state documents both from 
an historical as well as legal standpoint, 
and should make their sets as complete 
as possible. 

Fifth. That a standing committee be 
appointed from this Association, which 
during the year will correspond with all 
state librarians for the purpose of increas- 
ing if possible the exchange of state docu- 
ments, gathering statistics, etc., and in- 
vestigating conditions. 

Sixth. That the librarian of Congress 
be requested if possible to punish a check- 
list of foreign documents which are in 
the principal libraries of the United 
States. This would be of great advantage 
not only to the states, but to all the large 
libraries. 

Seventh. That a list be made by the 
National Association of State Libraries, in 
which should be included the states which 
give all documents which are under their 
control, and that this list be published in 
connection with the proceedings of the 
Association. 

President WYER: This report, an in- 
teresting report on an important subject, 
is before the Association. It will be in 
order to receive the report, and then to 
adopt the recommendations contained in 
it. A motion to receive the report is in 
order. 

Mr. SMALL: I move that the report be 
received. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

President WYER: The recommenda- 
tions are important. There is wide diver- 
sity among the states as to the practice 
in distributing, as to periodicity in dis- 
tributing and as to the number of dis- 
tributing agents. In the past when we 
have had reports on this subject there 
have been suggestions for a uniform law. 
I do not believe that a uniform law will 
work very well in this. Conditions vary 
too much among the several states to 
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lend themselves to crystallization in a uni- 
form statute, but we do find out from this 
report that there are certain things that 
have been crystallized admirably for us in 
these recommendations, and if it is the 
pleasure of the Association to adopt any 
or all of these they will furnish points 
which can be incorporated in specific leg- 
islation without going so far as to make a 
uniform law. Or if a law is not neces- 
sary — and a great deal can be accom- 
plished without formal statute at all — it 
will furnish definite suggestions upon 
which we state librarians may act to bring 
about certain modifications in distributing 
agents, increased periodicity and a greater 
liberality irrespective of reciprocal ex- 
changes. I will read these article by 
article, and ask that an indication be made 
by formal motion and second, as to the 
approval or dispproval of each: 

"First. It is the unanimous opinion of 
the committee that state documents 
should be distributed as generously and 
widely as possible, regardless of any lack 
of reciprocity on the part of the recip- 
ients." 

That runs counter to the practice of 
more states apparently than any other one 
recommendation, because there must have 
been a dozen states reported that do not 
send in default of reciprocal exchanges, 
or indeed that express their belief that 
it is not desirable or proper, I will await 
the action of the Association on this first 
recommendation. 

Mr. SMALL: I would like to ask just 
one question, or rather state the condi- 
tion in Iowa, namely, that our statute pro- 
vides that documents shall be sent out to 
other libraries reciprocating. Of course 
we could not commit ourselves otherwise, 
and if we should vote for a resolution of 
that kind we would be voting against the 
law of our own state. 

President WYER: How many are in a 
similar condition to Iowa where the stat- 
ute prohibits? 

Miss PLUNKETT: The secretary of 
state sends just as the statute directs. He 
could not do otherwise. A great many 



times I have asked him to send to differ- 
ent states. We send, I think, to every 
state, but the statute regulates it. He 
could not do otherwise. 

Mr. LIEN: Does that resolution neces- 
sarily imply that we have to do these 
things? It says there "we recommend," 
and I think even those states would recom- 
mend that they do the best they can. I 
do not think it binds us to do it abso- 
lutely. 

President WYER: Not at all. We may 
be willing to change the laws in some 
states if we can, but this does not bind 
the Association to anything. 

Mr. LIEN: I move the adoption of that 
recommendation. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

President WYER: The second article 
reads as follows: 

"Second: That so far as possible this 
distribution shall extend to other institu- 
tions which might wish to use them." 

Mr. SMALL: I move that that recom- 
mendation be adopted. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

Mrs. SPENCER: Allow me to say in 
that respect that in our own state we dis- 
tribute very freely to educational institu- 
tions. I think any state that would bring 
that before its legislature would be given 
all the documents it wants for that pur- 
pose, because every state is proud of its 
institutions. 

President WYER: The third article 
reads as follows: 

"Third. That the state library should 
be the distributing point of all state docu- 
ments, and that enough copies of these 
documents should be given to every state 
library to satisfy all possible requests. 
This committee, however, would not en- 
courage the distribution by state librarians 
of duplicate documents of other states." 

Mr. SMALL: I move that that be 
adopted. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

President WYER: The fourth is as fol- 
lows: 

"Fourth. Recognizing the fact that 'the 
trash of today is the treasure of tomor- 
row,' it is the belief of this committee that 
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state librarians should realize the im- 
portance of state documents both from an 
historical as well as legal standpoint, and 
should make their sets as complete as pos- 
sible." 

That is in the nature of a suggestion, 
and without objection it will be consid- 
ered as adopted. 

The fifth article is as follows: 

"Fifth. That a standing committee be 
appointed from this Association, which 
during the year will correspond with all 
state librarians for the purpose of increas- 
ing if possible the exchange of state docu- 
ments, gathering statistics, etc., and in- 
vestigating conditions." 

That alters the present practice merely 
of having a standing committee which 
will not only itself take the initiative, but 
to which all other members of our Asso- 
ciation may write for information. 

Mr. BROWN: I would like to say with 
reference to that resolution that there is 
in the minutes of this Association at the 
Minnetonka session a detailed report of 
what every state does, and how it does it. 
I made that report and tabulated it. You 
will find it in the minutes of that session, 
stating how the documents were distrib- 
uted, and so on and so on, whether the 
libraries wanted a part of the documents 
or all of them. There is a committee on 
exchange and distribution of state docu- 
ments in this Association already. Is it a 
standing committee? 

President WYER: There are no stand- 
ing committees according to our constitu- 
tion. 

Mrs: SPENCER: The object of the com- 
mittee in putting that in was simply to 
bring them in closer contact during the 
year and at the next meeting, and have 
everything that happens at any time con- 
nected with them for report at the meet- 
ing of the Association. It was not con- 
sidered revolutionary, but simply to keep 
everything up to date, and an encourage- 
ment of the weak libraries. Many of them 
do not know what to do, and are glad to 
have somebody appointed to look to for 
that information. 



President WYER: Without objection 
Number 5 will be considered as adopted. 
Number 6 reads as follows: 

"Sixth. That the librarian of Congress 
be requested if possible to publish a check- 
list of foreign documents which are in the 
principal libraries of the United States. 
This would be of great advantage not only 
to the states but to all the large libra- 
ries." 

Without opposition or objection this will 
be considered as adopted. 
Number 7 reads as follows: 

"Seventh. That a list be made by the 
National Association of State Libraries in 
which should be included the states which 
give all documents which are under their 
control, and that this list be published in 
connection with the proceedings of the 
Association." 

Mrs. SPENCER: That was sent to me 
by Dr. Andrews of The John Crerar li- 
brary. Although I have gathered these 
I do not want anyone to think that I knew 
enough to make all these suggestions. 

The article was agreed to. 

[The list as prepared by the commit- 
tee is printed in the report presented by 
Mrs. Spencer.] 

Mr. SMALL: I should like to ask Mr. 
Brown relative to the tabulated statement 
that he referred to. 

Mr. BROWN: It is the report made by 
this committee at the time I was chair- 
man, at the Minnetonka meeting, and it 
is in the proceedings of the National As- 
sociation. 

Mr. LIEN: I do not know whether all 
state librarians read the proceedings of 
these meetings. They ought to. I would 
move that a copy of these recommenda- 
tions be sent to each state librarian in 
separate form. I think they would be use- 
ful. 

Mrs. SPENCER: I will say that it will 
give me great pleasure to have that 
printed if it is the desire of this Associa- 
tion. My state is very generous with me 
in printed matter. I will have that done. 

The motion was seconded and agreed 
to. 
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Mr. LIEN: I wanted that done espe- 
cially for the reason that I think those 
recommendations would be of considerable 
force and influence with the legislative 
committees in case legislation was neces- 
sary. 

President WYER: We come now to 
the order of election of officers. We will 
call for the report of the Nominating com- 
mittee, Mr. Brown of Indiana, chairman. 
The secretary will read the report. 

The secretary read the report as fol- 
lows: 

Your Committee on nominations for of- 
ficers to serve the National Association 
of State Libraries for 1914-15 begs to re- 
port as follows: 

For President— J. L. Gillis of California. 

1st Vice-President — Thomas M. Owen 
of Alabama. 

2nd Vice-President — Chas. F. D. Belden 
of Massachusetts. 

Secretary-Treasurer — C. B. Lester of 
Wisconsin. 

Your committee understands that the 
incoming president will appoint the stand- 
ing committees. 

DEMARCHUS C. BROWN, 
Chairman. 

President WYER: You have heard the 
report. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. GODARD: I move that the secre- 
tary be instructed to cast the ballot of 
the Association for the officers nominated. 

The motion was seconded and agreed 
to, and the secretary cast the ballot of the 
Association for the different officers nom- 
inated. 

President WYER: The Auditing com- 
mittee, Dr. Owen of Alabama, chairman, 
will now make its report. 

Dr. Owen submitted the report of the 
Auditing committee as follows: 

REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 

The books and accounts of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer have been audited and the 
balance found to be correct as follows: 
3 certificates of deposit in the First 

National Bank of Madison, dated 

April 14, 1914 $400.00 



Cash in same bank as per bank 
book balance 161.68 



Total $561.68 

THOMAS M. OWEN } Auditing 
CHARLES S. GREENE \ Committee. 

Mr. LIEN: I move that the report of 
the Committee on audit be adopted. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

President WYER: The next order of 
business is the report of the Committee on 
resolutions, Mr. Godard chairman, follow- 
ing the adoption of the one resolution on 
which we acted a short time ago. 

Mr. GODARD: The Committee on reso- 
lutions would respectfully report the fol- 
lowing resolution relating to a national ar- 
chive building: 

WHEREAS, The official files and rec- 
ords of the United States government 
are now widely scattered in Washington 
and elsewhere, and in many instances 
in quarters wholly unfit, unsafe, and in- 
accessible both to officials and to students: 

RESOLVED, That we, the members of 
the National Association of State Libra- 
ries now assembled in Washington in 
our 17th annual conference, most re- 
spectfully urge those in authority to take 
such action as shall result in the speedy 
construction and equipment of a suitable 
national archive building, lest our nation- 
al archives meet with some such disaster 
as that which occurred at the New York 
state library. 

RESOLVED, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the President of the 
United States and the appropriate official 
of Congress. 

Dr. OWEN: I move the adoption of 
this resolution with reference to the na- 
tional archive building. 

The motion was seconded and agreed 
to. 

Mr. GODARD: When I spoke of the na- 
tional legislative reference service it was 
informally on the floor, because I had not 
had a chance to see Mr. Lapp, and I have 
not seen him now. I did not want to 
present the report without showing it to 
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him. But there is nothing new in this 
report which was not adopted by our meet- 
ing a year ago. The only thing I can re- 
port is that it is suggested that we utilize 
the legislative .reference departments that 
we now have, and in order to have this 
report go on record I should like to read 
it. 

President WYER: Simply as a matter 
of information to the Association? 

Mr. GODARD: No, as a report of the 
committee. It reads: 

REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF LAW LIBRARIES AND NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES UPON 
A NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE INFOR- 
MATION SERV- 
ICE 

Your Joint Committee upon a national 
legislative information service respect- 
fully reports as follows: 

In these days of easy and quick com- 
munication and transportation the inter- 
ests and welfare of our several states are 
fast being unified. It ia therefore most 
desirable that so far as possible the laws 
of the several states along well-defined in- 
terstate topics should be uniform. To this 
end, it is essential that so far as possi- 
ble proposed legislation and progress of 
the same should be easily accessible at 
our several capitals. To make such infor- 
mation of real value the service must be 
prompt and regular. The information must 
be reliable, and so far as possible digested. 
It must be confined to the work of legis- 
lation and the activities of our several 
legislatures. Last and not least, our serv- 
ice must be national. No one state, nor 
group of states, can determine what is 
necessary for any other state, or group 
of states. Neither can the activities of 
the legislature of any state, or group of 
states, be disregarded. 

The service must be national, but so 
planned as to permit any state to discard 



such of the material as it may care to 
disregard. 

Your committee is pleased to report 
that it is convinced that such a national 
legislative information service at a nom- 
inal price is possible, feasible and desir- 
able. We recommend that a special com- 
mittee, of whom the present president 
shall be one, be appointed to represent 
this association, in conference with a sim- 
ilar committee already appointed by the 
American Association of Law Libraries, 
to confer with the Law Reporting Com- 
pany of New York, which has expressed its 
willingness to undertake to render such 
a service at a minimum cost, probably not 
to exceed $100 for the year 1915. The 
ability of this firm to render such a na- 
tional legislative information service we 
believe is unquestioned, as It has an in- 
ternational ' reputation for accuracy and 
promptness and has representatives at 
our several capitals. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE S. GODARD, 

Chairman. 

President WYER: The chair for in- 
formation which he does not now pos- 
sess would ask the chairman if this is 
a report from an existing committee of 
this Association? 

Mr. GODARD: Yes. 

President WYER: The chair did not 
have the proceedings of last year, and 
there might have been several committees 
in existence which he did not know any- 
thing about. This then is the report of a 
committee created by this Association in 
time past which has conferred with a sim- 
ilar committee from the Association of 
Law Libraries, and begs to submit the re- 
port which you hare heard read. 

Mr. LIEN: I move the adoption of the 
report. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. GODARD: May I just add one 
word as a matter of personal privilege? 
It is this: I dislike to give up a thing 
when I start on it That is, I want to 
report it to the Association. I do not 
care one rap whether it is adopted or 
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not, because I have to pay just as much 
as you do, but I do think that is the only 
feasible way to get at it although it is a 
big thing no matter, how you come at it. 

The motion was agreed to. 

President Wyer read the following tel- 
egram: 

Nashville, Tenn., May 27, 1914. 
President National Association of State 
Libraries: 

Greetings and best wishes for a suc- 
cessful conference. 

MARY SKEFFINGTON, 

Tennessee State Library. 

President WYER: The Committee on 
resolutions offers a resolution of thanks 
to the officers and those who have contrib- 
uted to the success of the meeting here. 

The resolution was adopted. 

President WYER: There is an item of 
business coming over from the former 
session. The statement from the Execu- 
tive committee, which was then laid upon 
the table, was to be made a special order 
here. A motion to take it from the ta- 
ble and make it the special order will be 
considered. Is it the pleasure of the As- 
sociation to consider that report? It will 
involve the decision as to printing the 
proceedings. The substance of it is that 
the Executive committee of this Associa- 
tion in 1911 decided to print our proceed- 
ings separately and not in the A. L. A. 
proceedings, and only to abstract them in 
the latter. Two reasons were given at 
the time that decision was made. One 
was that they would thereby get into 
print much quicker than if we left their 
publication to the A. L. A. The other 
was that it was more dignified and com- 
patible with our separate standing among 
the powers of the earth to have our pro- 
ceedings printed separately and not in the 
A. L. A. proceedings. The statement from 
our Executive committee indicates that 
the first reason has obviously lost all its 
force because we hsve not had printed 
yet the proceedings either for 1912 or 1913. 
The second reason did not impress your 
present Executive committee because the 
A. L. A. will print U3 separate copies in 



separate form for the use of our members; 
and for the further reason that it seems 
to the committee that it is more valuable 
to have our proceedings published in the 
A. L. A. volume with other interesting 
and related library material, when they 
will give us fifteen pages free and re- 
print our separate work at mere cost of 
press work, cheaper than it is to print it 
ourselves. If it is your pleasure to take 
this matter from the table and decide it 
here, it might facilitate publication. 

Mr. LIEN: I move that the matter be 
taken from the table and considered at 
this time. 

The motion was seconded and agreed 
to. 

President WYER: Therefore the mat- 
ter is now before you, and the only ques- 
tion involved is, do you wish to settle the 
matter of publication now, whether we 
shall publish our proceedings separately 
or in the A. L. A. proceedings, or do you 
wish to leave it to your incoming Execu- 
tive committee? 

Mr. LIEN: May I ask if that is a re- 
port of a committee, or in what form is it 
at this time? 

President WYER: In effect it was a 
report, but it is a statement made by the 
Executive committee of matters it deemed 
should be laid before the meeting. 

Mr. BROWN: I understand that the 
suggestion made there is that the proceed- 
ings of this association be printed with 
the A. L. A. proceedings. 

President WYER: Yes. 

Mr. BROWN: Nothing is said then 
about printing a separate volume, but we 
can easily get pamphlets. 

President WYER: Something is said. 
We have the assurance, and it is incor- 
porated in the report, that the A. L. A. 
will print under the old condition that 
they formerly did print our report, namely, 
give us fifteen pages without cost, and 
they will charge us the cost price for 
such pages as overrun fifteen, and they 
will print for us separate copies with our 
cover and title-page at the mere cost of 
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such title-page, and the press work and 
paper. 

Mr. LIEN: Would a motion to adopt 
that recommendation be a proper one? 

President WYER: There is no recom- 
mendation, but a motion to instruct the 
present president and secretary of the As- 
sociation, who are charged with the print- 
ing of the proceedings of this meeting, to 
have them so printed, will be in order. 

Mr. LIEN: I so move. 

The motion was seconded. 

President WYER: It is moved that 
the proceedings of this meeting be printed 
in the A. L. A. proceedings at rates of- 
fered by that Association, and that a suit- 
able number of separate copies be printed 
for distribution to the members of this 
Association. Those favoring that motion 
will say "aye." 

Mr. GODARD: I notice you say "the 
members of the Association." It has been 
customary to send it to all state librarians 
whether they were members or not, hop- 
ing that the librarian of today who was 
not really able to come might come next 
year. I should say to give them to all 
state librarians. 

President WYER: That is in line with 
the report we have heard from the chair- 
man of the Committee on distribution of 
documents. I am sure Minnesota will ac- 
cept that amendment. The number, it 
may be said, varies somewhat, the same 
number of proceedings in separate form 
not being sent to all state librarians, but 



this will insure that every state librarian 
gets at least one copy whether the libra- 
rian be a member or not. 

Those favoring the amended motion will 
say "aye." 

The motion was agreed to. 

Secretary LESTER: Perhaps I might 
say, so that the members may understand 
what that printing will involve, that your 
vote means that we will go back to the 
form of printing used from 1905 to 1910 
inclusive — 1911 was the change — and that 
the usual number in the past has been 
300 copies of separates. I will follow that 
same rule unless otherwise instructed.. 

Mr. COLE: Do you still send in ac- 
cordance with the amount of contribution 
in annual dues? 

Secretary LESTER: Not necessarily. 

Mr. COLE: I have been receiving more 
than I really cared for. 

Secretary LESTER: I think it is true 
that there has never been any complaint 
of too few, and some have, as Mr. Cole 
suggested, received more than they need. 

President WYER: I think the secre- 
tary will always be glad to have returned 
to his office any surplus copies which 
may not be needed or desired. 

If there is no further business to be 
brought before the Association a motion 
to adjourn is in order. 

Mr. BROWN: I move we adjourn. 

The motion was seconded and agreed 
to, and the Association adjourned sine 
die. 



